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"Make 
It 

Light 

isconceptions about what the 
LSGS campus is or should be have 
always existed, but recently stu- 
dents and faculty organizations have be- 
come more concerned with problems on 
our campus — a good sign. 

The problems with which they are con- 
cerned are generally simple ones: student 
apathy, poor participation in student ac- 
tivities and poor turn out for student elec- 
tions. Simple though they may be, they are 
legitimate problems. 

But, discussion about such problems is 
often introduced with comparative state- 
ments such as: "On other campuses ..." 

Too often problems at LSGS are misas- 
sociated with those of other campuses. 
Few tend to realize that LSGS is the only 
fully accredited four-year university in this 
area whose total student population com- 
mutes to and from campus each day. Stu- 
dents tend to overlook the uniqueness of 
LSGS and wonder why it is so much differ- 
ent from other campuses. 

There are certainly those who dream of 
LSGS's being like one of the many 12,000- 
student campuses that dot Northern Lou- 
isiana. That is not an unrealistic goal — for 
the future. But for now, let s look at LSGS 
as it really is. 

Academically, LSGS is more sound than 
most schools in this area. Most people in 
the Shreveport-Bossier area know more 
than just a little about our campus; they 
can t help but know. LSGS is involved with 
| the community in every aspect. And LSGS 
| students can be found working (while 
J they're not in school or studying) in as 
? many different types of businesses as can 
| be found in Shreveport or Bossier. 
? Just because student participation in ac- 
| tivities on campus is low does not mean 
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that LSCJS students are not active. Most 
leave campus around noon when their 
classes are out to go to work; some even 
stay on campus to work. Many are in- 
volved in programs sponsored by the 
many departments on campus or in out- 
side employment which coincides with 
their studies on campus. 

With students so busy all the time with 
classes, work and studying, it seems that 
life at LSGS would be quite hectic; it's not. 

LSGS students have the advantage of 
attending a school in a community in 
which most of them have lived most of 
their lives; they live in neighborhoods and 
apartment complexes, not in dorms; they 
work in a business-oriented community. 

LSCJS students' lives have already be- 
gun; they don't have to wait until they 
finish school to see what the real world is 
like — they live in it. 

So to turn attention from student apa- 
thy, this edition of the Manifest focuses on 
the theme "Make it light.'' 

"Light" products have flooded our mar- 
kets — from beer and cigarettes to soft 
drinks and chips. The emphasis is on the 
fit, young person. 

By taking off on this theme, we are try- 
ing to portray a fit, young university with 
model students. The stories and photo- 
graphs on the following pages should 
make you see LSCJS in this vein. 

Peruse, enjoy, but above all, 'Make it 
light." 

— TROY FOSTER 
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SCIS students work hard all semes- 
ter long. They virtually devote 
themselves to books and the pur- 
suit of higher learning. Occasionally, they 
like to let loose, sit back and reflect on all 
they have learned during the past months. 
So they created Spring Fling in the spring 
semester and Fallout Fest in the fall semes- 
ter. 

During these festivals, students lose 
their bearing and have trouble finding their 
way to class, they become quite outgoing, 
perhaps with the help of a beer or two, and 
generally seem happy. 

"Metal Health" was the theme of the 
week-long Spring Fling in April 1984. 

Prince's song. "Let's Go Crazy," was the 
choice for the Fallout Fest. For the first 
time, the Fallout Fest was not held during 
a whole week, but instead it was held on 
consecutive Thursday and Friday after- 
noons during the month of September. 

Both events were greeted by hot weath- 
er, but Spring Fling had the first warm 
weather after a long, cold winter, and Fal- 
lout had the leftover humid weather from a 
long, hot summer, plus some rain that 
dampened a few spirits. 

The split schedule of Fallout seemed to 
hurt the attendance. There was less partici- 
pation by both students and organizations. 
Many organizations had not even had time 
to hold their first meetings or raise mem- 
bership when the Fallout started. 

Carnival Day, a part of both festivals, 
met with different rates of success in the 
spring and fall. Because Spring Fling was a 
week-long event, participation was very 
good and students who were not involved 
with an organization had an opportunity to 
take part in a major contest. 



However, Fallout's Carnival Day was 
hardly recognizable because of the split 
schedule. For example, at one of the 
booths the intramural mascot Rah-Rah was 
one of the few players. 

A popular event at both Spring Fling and 
Fallout was the airband contest. For the 
second and third consecutive times, the 
Sigma Squires, performing as Prince, took 
away the honors. 

Food was one of the highlights at both 
events. Meat pies, hamburgers, hot dogs, 
nachos, muffulettas and every kind of 
messy food assaulted the noses of those 
heading toward class. (Perhaps one of the 
reasons class attandance was so low.) 
Bake sales were also present to tempt diet- 
ers. All in all, the festivals are LSCJS's ver- 
sions of the Red River Revel. 

A big event at Spring Fling was the craw- 
fish boil; with a few of the little critters 
meeting their death in the LSGS fountains, 
the prospect of creating a mudbug farm at 
the school thus ended. 

Heavy metal bands were popular at 
Spring Fling, in conjunction with the "Met- 
al Health" theme. 

One of the bands playing at Fallout was 
the Houston group, Trout Fishing in Amer- 
ica, which is very popular with Shreveport 
bargoers. 

Even with the changes in this year's Fal- 
lout, both celebrations were a success be 
cause they were exactly what they prom- 
ised to be, a break from classes and hard 
work, a time to get to know fellow stu- 
dents. 

— JULIE KILPATRICK 



BGRGERTIME. Gary Gamble grills hamburgers for 
Delta Omicron Mu during Spring Fling. Sunny skies 
enticed students to the mall for the first chance at 
warm weather for the year. 
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TAKE NOTE. The choir performed a medley of 
light music in the UC Lobby during Fall Fest. 

MUDBUGS. Students look forward to the Phi 
Delta Theta crawfish boil during Spring Fling. 
Jay Smith serves up a helping of the south 
Louisiana delicacy. 



GUZZLER. Sandy Jacobson tries to be the first 
to drink a can of Gatorade in a competition. 
Alka Seltzer was given to the winners. 

BOTTOMED OUT. The Best Buns competition 
| always gathers a big crowd with female 
| sightseers taking up the first three rows. 
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SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 
One student let her dog enjoy 
the food and fun during Fall 
Fests pet day. Pet Day was a 
new event in Fall Fest. 



TOCICHE. A demonstration of 
Medieval battle tactics was 
given to a small but enthusiastic 
crowd during Spring Fling. 




HO. Dor ay Shillings and Jan 
Hardcastle compete for their 
team during the tug-ofwar. 



ALOHA. Students enjoy the music 
during Program Council's Farewell 
to Summer Dance. 
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WET 'IN' WILD, Hot only do people's 
brains need a rest during Spring Fling. 

so do their feet! 

SILENT SONG. Students pack the UC 
lobby to watch the Fall Fest Air Band 
competition which was moved in 
because of rain. Billy Idol, Jeff 
Sheppard, rocked the crowd with 
"Eyes Without a Face." 
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EATING CROW. Chancellor Grady Bogue 
takes a break to enjoy the delicious food 
offered during Spring Fling. 

AIRWAVES. Jeff Sheppard watches his guitar 
player work his strings. 



BUCKWHEAT. These Air Band participants, 
representing Kappa Sigma, rocked the 
crowd in the (JC lobby during Fall Fest. 

RUFF. Not all Fall Fest participants were 
just interested in eating and drinking. The 
German Shephard preferred to spend his 
time playing fetch. 
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WONDERFUL VIEW. The monorail offers 
a bird's eye view of Front Street through 
the Wonderwall. 

MARDI GRAS. These Mardi Qras costumes 
are part of the Louisiana Journey, an 
exhibit of state culture taken on a boat 

ride. 
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Breathtaking, 
but bankrupt 



m 



t just goes to show that you can't 
believe everything you read in the 
newspapers these days. 
Oh, it's not all your fault. After all, 
you've been taught from childhood to be- 
lieve what's written in the newspapers. But 
this time they were wrong. And you were 
the victims. By you, I mean those who 
chose not to go to the World's Fair in New 
Orleans because you read in the papers 
and heard on television about all its prob- 
lems. 

The fair unfortunately was doomed from 
before its opening. All it got was bad press: 
money problems, construction problems 
and even obscene sculptures. How could 
they even expect the fair to break even 
when potential visitors were bombarded 
from all sides with negative information. 

Why couldn't anyone ever sit down and 
tell you the good things about the fair? It's 
a little late now since the fair is closed, but 
I'd like to try. 

As you walk down the alley towards the 
gate, the excitement builds. What exactly 
is a world's fair? Is it like Six Flags or 
Disneyworld? Or is it more like the State 
Fair or the Red River Revel? The answer to 
these is yes, like all of them, and even 
more. 

The World's Fair had rides like Six Flags 
and shows and even a monorail like Dis- 
neyworld. There was a state fair atmo- 
sphere in the centennial plaza and the ex- 
hibits. The Revel is famous for its interna- 
tionally flavored food, but the world's fair 
could give it a run for the money. 

There was the Italian Village with abso- 
lutely every sinful thing the Italians invent- 
ed to eat, at least it seemed that way. The 
International Plaza contained a Mexican 
restaurant, a Korean restaurant, a Caribbe- 
an restaurant and a Chinese restaurant, 
just to name a very few. The International 
restaurant had everything from Danish 
sundaes to Irish stew, with stops along the 
way at French, Italian and other European 
cuisines. Near the entrance to the Fulton 
Street Mall, a restaurant attracted custom- 
ers by boiling their shrimp gumbo in two 
large vats outside the door. And for those 
diehard Americans, there were even Po- 
peye's chicken stands, along with nacho 
stands, one of which was owned by LSGS 
sociology instructor, Danny Walker. 

Buying was also fun at the World's Fair. 
Korea's pavillion featured a little gift shop 
with extremely low prices on semi-pre- 



cious stones, with amethyst rings going for 
as low as $10. The sales people from Korea 
were by far some of the friendliest at the 
fair, even going so far as to throw in match- 
ing earrings with the sale of a necklace, at 
no additional cost. Certainly not the Ameri- 
can way. 

Among the exhibits, the Chrysler pavil- 
lion highlighted future luxuries in cars with 
a semi-working model of the Navstar navi- 
gational system that they hope to have in 
use in their cars by the end of the decade. 

The China exhibit, although one of the 
biggest, was also one of the poorest. It 
seemed as if everything in the exhibit had a 
price tag on it. Is the country so poor that 
they must sell the nation's treasures? 

Without a doubt and only a little preju- 
dice, the Louisiana exhibit was the best 
one at the Fair. The exhibit is a boat ride 
that takes visitors through swamps, past 
plantation homes, by some Mardi Gras 
treasures and past many fast paced slide 
presentations showing the agricultural, 
educational and industrial aspects of the 
state. It is all nicely set to music and would 
be an addition to the State Exhibit Muse- 
um located in Shreveport. The City of 
Shreveport did purchase the pavillion 
shortly before the fair closed. 

Another site at the Fair that should not 
have been missed is a closeup view of the 
space shuttle Enterprise. It doesn't seem 
quite real until you see the tiles and notice 
that you are about the size of one of the 
wheels. 

Since "Rivers — A Source of Life" was 
the theme of the World's Fair, both France 
and Italy centered their exhibits on their 
respective countries' river systems. 

Every world's fair has a theme. Japan is 
hosting a world's exposition on technology 
in 1985, and Vancouver is the site of an 
exposition in 1986 based on communica- 
tion and transportation. 

The Fair did have a few low points, like 
the electricity exhibit, which was boring, 
and the long waits for the Canadian and 
Louisianan exhibits, but in the end it was 
something that shouldn't have been 
missed. 

But take heart if you did miss it. New 
Orleans hosted a previous World's Fair in 
1884 and will probably have another one in 
the same time span. So be sure to mark 
your 2084 calendars. 

— JULIE KILPATRICK 
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REVEL SPELLS RELIEF. Held on the Clyde Fant 
Parkway, this year's Revel had a larger turnout 
than in previous years. 




IN THE DOGGH. LSUS alumni 
sold muffulettas at the Revel. 
Dr. Peter Smits, assistant to the 
chancellor for university 
relations, heads up a crew of 
workers. 




NINE TIMES 
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HEESE. Doug Little, member 
Ipsilon, helped fry cheese sticks to benefit the 
Vutiple Sclerosis Society's food booth. 



ecord attendance and record sales 
of arts, crafts and foods distin- 
guished Red River Revel Nine in 
October, and several LSCIS groups partici- 
pated in the successes. According to Paul 
Frank, executive director of the Red River 
Revel, "it was judged a great success by 
all." There were approximately 300,000 
revelers in attendance this year with 3,000 
volunteers working. Sales were up 22 per- 
cent on arts and crafts and 29 percent on 
food. 

This year's Revel, sponsored by the 
Shreveport Junior League and Louisiana 
Bank & Trust, held a tribute to Mooring- 
sport native Huddie Ledbetter (Leadbelly). 
Leadbelly wrote such classics as "Good- 
night Irene" and "Midnight Special." 

Last year the Shreveport City Council 
renamed the Bottoms, where Leadbelly 
once sang and played, Ledbetter Heights. 
A historical marker recognizing Leadbelly 
has been dedicated by the Caddo Parish 
Police Jury on the shore of Caddo Lake 
near his birthplace. 

The revel tribute was composed of an 
exhibit of Leadbelly memorabilia, perfor- 
mances by musicians and a film portraying 
his life presented by the Centenary College 
Film Society. 

LSUS was represented in the Revel by 
several different groups. Selling food and 
eliciting community participation were 
their goals. Food, a big attraction at the 



Revel, ranged from such delicacies as 
creme puffs covered with chocolate to the 
ever popular gyro sandwiches. 

Natchitoches meat pies, one of the most 
popular items among the revelers, were 
sold by Zeta Tau Alpha sorority. 

Tri Delta members sold barbecue sand- 
wiches and senate bean soup. 

Along with their alumnae, Phi Mu mem- 
bers sold New York cheesecake and turkey 
legs. 

LSUS alumna sponsored a booth which 
sold muffulettas. 

Members of Pi Sigma Epsilon worked 
Friday and Saturday selling fried cheese 
sticks and hot pretzels. They helped in a 
booth benefiting the Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety. 

The LSCJS archives participated at the 
Revel by collecting old photographs of 
Shreveport and northwest Louisiana. Ac- 
cording to Tom Biestle, archives' photogra- 
pher, revel-goers were encouraged to don- 
ate or loan pertinent photographs. They 
will be displayed next year at the Revel in 
celebration of Shreveport's 150th anniver- 
sary. 

The success of Red River Revel Nine can 
be attributed to the city's growing appre- 
ciation of the arts and the different social, 
racial, and cultural backgrounds brought 
together by the Huddie Ledbetter celebra- 
tion. 

— TERESA RINACJDO 



BOOKED. The Sheriff's deputy takes 
Ray Anderson through the booking 
process. The drunken driving sitcom was 
Wednesday 's activity in the Alcohol 
Awareness Week, which was observed 
nationwide on college campuses. 



RESOLVED. Debator Sonny Jeane 
argues about alcohol abuse in a debate 
which was Monday's activity. 



Alcohol Awareness 





LOOPED. In the mock arrest and trial, Ray 
Anderson participates in a test given to 
drunken drivers after he was pulled over on 
his tricycle by a Sheriff 's deputy. 

GUILTY. Anderson's "attorney, " Becky 
Ford, pleads his case before "Judge" 
Carolyn Cornelison. 




Can 
you 

touch 
your 

nose? 



cle. 



he overgrown speedster comes 
tearing through the University 
Center lobby on his "stock" tricy- 
Moments later, he is stopped by a 



member of the Caddo Parish Sheriff s De- 
partment and arrested for driving while in- 
toxicated. A trial follows immediately. 
Boy, talk about "speedy" trials, this was it! 

Not quite. What happened was a part of 
National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness 
Week, held in October. According to Caro 
lyn Cornelison. assistant director of stu 
dent activities, the purpose was to "in 
crease students' knowledge and under 
standing of basic information about alco 
hoi, alcoholism and the nature of responsi 
ble use." 

The week s events included a debate on 
raising the legal minimum drinking age, 
the mock DWI arrest and trial, a film enti- 
tled "Intervention," which focused on how 
you could help someone who is an alcohol- 
ic, and even some information from a local 
beer distributor. The week ended with a 
noontime dance at which no alcoholic bev- 
erages were served. Cornelison said that 
what she looked for was lively discussion, 
with a view toward learning. "I just want 
them to look at all the issues involved," 
she said. 

Cornelison said that she was pleased at 
the coverage the local media had given to 
the programs and also with the interest of 
the students. "I've been overwhelmed at 
the response," she said. 

— SONNY JEANE 




ON TOP OF IT ALL. New wave influences fashion on campus. Billy Simmons, Russell Powell and 
Sarita Goel put jeans together with trendy tops. 




One 



marter, neater and more tailored- 
this is the look of the men's style 
on campus this semester, 
word used to describe the men's 



fashion at LSGS is "casual" (but still with a 
neat appearance). The trend is toward dif- 
ferent shades of blue and darker, more nat- 
ural colors. 

"I wear comfortable, well-fitting clothes 
that I feel good in," said Russell Powell, a 
biology major. 

The classic blue jean is still a popular 
item being worn by the majority of men on 
campus. But today they are cut straighter 
with a more tailored look. 

Although not as popular as blue jeans, 
baggy pants are still being worn occasion 
ally. The baggy pants come in a rainbow of 
colors (from snowy white to fire-engine red) 
and a wide variety of textures. 

Some of the most popular shirts being 
worn with blue jeans include Ocean Pacific 
shirts and solid or striped polo shirts. 

The striped, plaid, or plain button-down 
oxford is also in style, and both long and 
short sleeves are being worn. 

Although tennis shoes are the predomi- 
nant footwear being worn on campus, 
there are other styles, including cowboy or 
suede boots, and tied, leather oxfords that 
are seen occasionally on campus. 

It is apparent that the men do not let 
their clothes emphasize their individuality 
as much as women do, but with "the new 
styles, textures and colors available, men 
will have a wider selection of clothes to 
choose from." 

— KAREN LEMMONS 




he cut is straighter and more de- 
fined, the colors are neutral and 
the look is chic and casual. This 
fall the styles at LSGS emphasize the more 
tailored and simplistic style of dressing. 

According to a freshman student at 
LSGS, Diana Hall (she's easily recognized 
by her unique hair: blond hair in front and 
dark brown hair in the back), "fashion is 
simply being able to express yourself 
through your own personal style of dress- 
ing." 

It is apparent that the personalities of 
the students are as vaired as the multitude 
of styles seen on campus. One of the most 
frequently worn items is the ever popular 
blue jean. But today, they are worn in 
many different ways including being worn 
shortened, distressed and patterned. Other 
popular styles on campus are the cropped 
and baggy pants which come in a variety 
of styles and colors. 

Another popular item being worn on 
campus is the oversized sweater in bold, 
bright colors, worn with or without a belt. 

A basic item in anyone's wardrobe is the 
T-shirt. But T-shirts have changed from the 
traditional white style with printedon slo- 
gans; instead they are brighter and jazzier 
with designs ranging from sailboat scenes 
to abstract pictures. 

Other popular items on campus are tai- 
lor-made jackets in neutral colors, short 
miniskirts, denim jackets and long walking 
shorts in plain or plaid material. 

Shoes on campus range from the tradi- 
tional white tennis shoe to the new "flat" 
in all colors of the rainbow. Popular styles 
of shoes include the tied oxford, sandals 
tied at the ankles, low-heeled pumps and 
sporty low-heeled boots. 

Because the new fashions are brighter 
and more casual, they are ideal for college 
students and give them a wider selection of 
styles from which to choose to express 
their individual tastes. 

— KAREN LEMMONS 

DRESSING GP IS HALF THE FGN. Jeff 
Sheppard, Kelly Humphries and Paul Shep- 
pard don long sleeves and jackets at the 
first hint of cool weather. 



FASHION FOURSOME. Varied styles are worn by LSUS students, many of whom go straight to a job after classes. Karej 
Lemmons, Ricky Baker. Kelly Humphries and Janet Harvill reflect some of this variety. 



GHOUL. James Dala Smith, SGA vice president, decided 
not to disguise himself for the Halloween Costume 
Contest sponsored by the Program Council. 

FATILITIES. Elizabeth Narr dressed as Agent Orange, a 
chemical used to kill jungle vegetation. SGA President 
Darrell Landreaux, dressed as Richard Nixon, managed to 

withstand the assault. 




RUBBISH. Chris Belleau ruined an $8 garbage 
can for his costume and still didn't win 

anything. 



WHERE'S MY SHOE? Billy Hunt was attired 
as Mister Rogers. Can you say Mister Rogers? 



28 • Costume Contest 




THE GREAT PUMPKIN. Rourke Smith, Kappa 
Sigma mascot, rose out of the pumpkin patch 
on Halloween Eve to appear at the costume 
contest. 

MUTINY ON THE BULLFROG. Joe Simon, 
director of student activities, grabs Kermit to 
make him walk the plank. 
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BEJEWELED. Melody Moore belts out 
"You're the Best Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me. " 



A MOUTHFUL Chris Belleau plays the 
harmonica, as well as the trombone in 
another number, in the show which 
benefited Muscular Dystrophy. 




PROMOTER. Chris Dykes m 
organized the talent show and 
sang "Love Me Tender." Over 
200 people attended helping 
raise over $600. 
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SOULFUL Carol Carter sings "Almost 
Over You" at the K.A.'s Song and 
Dance II. 

A LIGHT TOUCH. Members of the 
Shreveport Metropolitan Ballet perform a 
vignette which includes a comic 
relationship among the dancers. 



Musical 
numbers 
ring out 



ell folks, it looks like Chris Dykes 
has done it again. Song and Dance 
II proved to be an overwhelming 
success. 

A crowd of over 200 enjoyed a 90-min- 
ute show of excitement, featuring a mix- 
ture of song, dance and musical talents. 

Director of the show Chris Dykes, a sen- 
ior psychology student, has put on one 
previous show and feels that this one was 
by far the better of the two. Dykes said, "I 
feel the publicity from all of the media 
sources helped a great deal and the fact 
that it was for charity." The show helped 
raise over $600 for Muscular Dystrophy. 

Miss LSUS Rhonda Copple served as 
mistress of ceremonies. Included in the 
show were singing numbers by Miss Super 
Derby 1984 Carol Carter who sang Shena 
Easton's "Almost Over You" and Chris 
Dykes who sang an Elvis Presley song 
"Love Me Tender." Also songs were sung 
by Pam Davidson, Ronnie Cates, Johnny 
Walker, Tina Epps, Nathan Davidson, 
Alisa Monk, Melody Moore, Bailey Bayn- 
ham and Lori Martin. 

Also on the show's list of entertainment 
were musical routines by Chris Belleau, 
June Sadden, who performed Jazz num- 
bers, and Miriam Gauthier who played the 
piano. Dance routines were performed by 
Captain Shreve freshman Mary Bevins and 
a group from the Shreveport Metropolitan 
Ballet — Stephanie Byrd, Celia Mills and 
Kathrine Pendegrass. 

Even though the show did not have any 
comedy or special effects acts, it proved to 
be a huge success. Dykes said that it 
wouldn't have been possible without the 
donated time of the participants, stage 
crews and the co-sponsorship of Kappa Al- 
pha Fraternity. 

Dykes graduated in December, but he 
hopes he has started a new trend in stu- 
dent life at LSUS. 

— ROLF HOLMAN 




YOU'RE LOOKING GOOD. Journalism major Te- 
resa Rinaudo meets with Christine Craft after her 
presentation on campus. 




Broadcasting 
not all 
glamour 



Christine Craft 



oo old. Too ugly. And not suffi- 
ciently deferential to men. 

These are the reasons Christine 
Craft was demoted from her job as anchor- 
women for KMBCTV in Kansas City, MO. 
Since then, Craft has sued Metromedia, 
Inc. in Federal District Court and has won 
two major court decisions on sex discrimi- 
nation and fraud. 

The case drew national attention, raising 
the question of whether or not station man- 
agers apply criteria of physcial appearance 
more to women than to men when they 
appear on camera in the news programs. 

Craft spoke in October at the LSGS Uni- 
versity Center Theater. Her appearance 
was sponsored by the LSGS Artists and 
Lecturers Committee and the Shreveport 
Chapter of the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi. 

She told the audience, "The American 
people aren't stupid; they want the news, 
not a cutsey doll." 

Craft said she accepted the job in Kan- 
sas City on two conditions: 1) her appear- 
ance not be changed; and 2) she would be 
able to earn credibilty by doing field work 
once or twice a week. KMBC TV (Metrome- 
dia, Inc., ABC) agreed to her requests. 

According to Craft she wasn't on the air 
for three weeks before they started want- 
ing her to change. They brought in a con- 
sulting firm and did makeovers on her face 
and clothing. When she went on the air 
Craft said, "There were hundreds of people 
who called saying, 'What have you done to 
Christine Craft?' It was hideous." 

Craft said the consulting firm also 
worked on her delivery. They brought a 
copy of "The Raven" and asked her to 
read it happy, angry and then concerned, 
also concentrating on her gestures. "It isn't 
our job to make people feel warm and 
cuddley. It's to give them the news," says 
Craft. 

Craft won several awards while at the 
Metromedia station, one on the Jerry Fal- 
well crusades. She was the first person on 
the air with the collaspe of the Hyatt Re- 
gency built by Hallmark. "Do they care 
enough to build the very best?" she asked. 



The last month she was there KMBC TV 
came out first in the ratings. In 1981 a 
Metromedia spokesman told Craft she was 
"too old, too ugly, and not sufficiently de- 
ferring to men." This she says was a viola- 
tion of her civil rights. 

When Craft first decided to sue Metro- 
media she realized it wasn't a question of 
justice, "It was a question of how much 
justice you could afford," she said. The 
two trials resulted in a $41,000 debt for 
Craft. 

"I've always believed in equality and jus- 
tice for all, the American Birthright. I was 
in a position to fight. They chose to play 
hardball with the wrong person," says 
Craft. 

The basis for the trial was sex discrimi- 
nation, equal pay and fraud. Although she 
was awarded $5000,000, she had not re- 
ceived any of the money when she ap- 
peared at LSGS. 

The next hearing was to be in Novem- 
ber. She says, "It will be starting over. I will 
not give up." 

About her goals she says, "If I had as 
much money as Joan Rivers says I do, I 
would like to have my own independent 
video company. I would think of ways to 
enlighten people. Make them use more 
than two-syllable words. Make them reach 
for a dictionary. I'd like to be a female Bill 
Movers or Charles Kuralt." 

Since she began lecture-tours of col- 
leges, Craft has been named one of the five 
most successful collegiate speakers. 

Craft has started a book titled, "Once 
More . . . Without Feeling." It deals with 
her situation and what has happened in the 
past four years and her views of the future. 

Although Craft does miss working in her 
medium, she feels a responsibility to the 
American people. "I believe in equality and 
justice for all. I know how to get things 
done. What about the average person?" 
she said. 

Through her ordeal she has been in- 
spired to run for Congress. "I will not shut 
up about my politics," says Craft. 

— TERESA RINAGDO 



SIGHTS. LSUS students enjoyed the many sights in while in Washington; the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial and the Jefferson memorial were among the many 

places they visited. 





Summer 
in the 
Capitol 



he LSUS Washington "Semester" 
is the major summer activity spon- 
sored by the American Studies 
Program. The purpose of the semester is to 
give students a broader view of American 
history, culture and values through direct 
exposure. 

The Washington semester is a three- 
week educational opportunity for students 
to see Washington, D.C. first hand. The se- 
mester is scheduled between the conclu- 
sion of the spring semester and the regular 
summer session. Participants can earn 6 
hours credit. 

"I think one could argue that by the end 
of three weeks, you will know Washington 
better than most Washingtonians," said 
Dr. William D. Pederson, associate profes- 
sor of history and political science and di- 
rector of the trip. 

Pederson said that Washington semester 
students see 80 percent more of the city 
than most tourists. Pederson described the 
semester as a "super good deal." 

Pederson said that 30 students went on 
last year's trip. This spring will be only the 
third year the semester has been offered, 
and Pederson expects the trip to be booked 
up to its 40-student capacity. "It gets bet- 
ter every year," he said. 

Some students also interned while they 
were in Washington and received a total of 
12 hours college credit. 

Fred Kendricki a senior political science 
major, went on the first two Washington 
semesters. He interned for Sen. Russell 
Long the first year. 

"It's a chance for students to see all the 
nooks and crannies of Washington," Ken- 
drick said of the trip. One high point of the 
trip, Kendrick said, was the tour of the 
Capitol, where "you get to see everybody 
that you see in the news." 

Pederson said that along with visiting 
the well known places in Washington, such 
as Congress and the Smithsonian, students 
also see some of the more obsure, but 
equally as fascinating aspects of the city. 
He cited the Hillwood museum and the 
James Buchanan Memorial as examples. 
This year, a VIP tour of the White House 
has been arranged to avoid the V/i hour 
wait students endured on the last trip. 

Pederson stressed that the trip is open to 
everybody. All majors are welcome to en- 
roll, as well as no-LSCIS students. An extra 
fee with tuition costs provides for housing. 
Students are responsible for their own 
transportation. 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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GP, GP AND AWAY. Receiver 
Randy Law ton is flagged by 
Jeff Fisher during a fall 
semester flag football game, j 

GRIN AND BARE IT. Body < 
Building is the newest I 
competition in the Intramurals o 
program, made possible by £ 
the weight room in the new J 
HPE building. J 




ONE ON ONE. OBA student receives 
training from a coach on the fundamentals 
of flag flag football before the fall season 

starts. 
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Flag Football, 
Softball 
Student 
Favorites 



m 



t's the bottom of the ninth inning 
with the score tied 4*4. The bases 
are loaded with two outs. The bat- 
ter steps up and plants his feet into the 
batter's box. The pitcher throws the ball, 
SMACK! The ball flies through the air and 
out of bounds. The small crowd cheers on 
the runner — its a homerun! 

Although the scene sounds similar to a 
professional baseball game, it is not; it is 
the softball championship of the intramu- 
ral sports program at LSGS. The intra 
murals are very popular and well support- 
ed by the students/' according to Carolyn 
Cornelison, assistant director for student 
activities. 

Carolyn, who has been at LSGS two 
years, claims that participation in the 
sports grew tremendously in her first year 
as a full-time director. 'Twenty-four per- 
cent more men participated. Women's par- 
ticipation increased 93 percent," she said. 

Although the intramurals program has 
been at LSGS since 1968, it has just been 
recently that participation has picked up, 
u | think that the new Health and Physical 
Education building has helped us (the 
league) immensely," Carolyn said. 

With the new Health and Physical Edu- 
cation building, came three new sports: 
basketball, raquetball and swimming ac- 
tivities. But Carolyn said, "Softball (with 
513 students participating) and flag foot- 
ball (with 387 students participating) are 
still the favorite sports at LSGS." 

Other intramural sports that are not as 
popular include volley ball and arm wres- 
tling, pingpong and pool tournaments. 



The Intramurals program is also in- 
volved in the Fall Fest and Spring Fling 
activities. During Spring Fling, they spon- 
sor the tug-of-war, and during the Fall Fest 
they sponsor such activities as the three- 
legged race and the waterfall relay. 

Not only has the publicity of Fall Fest 
and Spring Fling helped the intramurals 
program, but the students have also been 
more involved in the program. "It has been 
easier to get students to be officials at 
games, and the expansion of the new 
sports has widened the interest of the pro- 
gram," Carolyn said. 

Although participation has risen and the 
program has had a lot of support and flyers 
have been posted in classrooms, intramu- 
ral sports still have not been a "hot" topic 
of conversation among the students at 
LSGS. 

I think that we are not communicating 
with the students enough. I hope that our 
new mascot, Rah-Rah, will help students 
become more aware of our program," 
Carolyn said. 

In the future, Carolyn plans to have a 
toll-free number which students can call to 
ask about the program. She also plans on 
having an intramurals information center 
in which students can give their opinions 
and solutions about the problems of the 
intramurals program. 

With her future plans in mind and contin 
ued support from the students, Carolyr 
hopes that the work will pay off and intra 
murals will continue to grow bigger an* 
better every year. 

— KAREN LEMMON 
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EASY DOES IT. Intramurals director Carolyn Cornelison sends her bowling ball off to 
score another strike. 

SLIPIN* 4 N' SLIDIN'. This student shows off his style and grace at the tournament. 

40 




HOW SWEAT IT IS. Teresa Rinaudo licks the excitement off of her 
lips during a tournament game. 

JUMP. Players spend more than 50 percent of their time in the air 
during volleyball games. 
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TOTAL Y AWESOME. The Bench warmers Society of America 
frequented Intramural flag football games. 

WELL PROTECTED. This quarterback finds the protection he needs to 

complete a pass. 
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FLASH PASS. The ball flies as team 
members try to find and protect the 
receiver 

TIGER BY THE TAIL. This receiver is 
flaged by a member of the defensive team. 
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A Cultural Service 
of LSCI-Shreveport 



he sound of Shreveport is changing. 

At long last, public radio has arrived in the Ark-La- 
Tex, as KDAQ (89.9 FM), a 100,000-watt, non-commer- 
cial, non-profit radio station began broadcasting on Dec. 20 
from its home at LSGS. 

But it hasn't been easy to get public radio here — it's been a 
five-year effort. 

In 1979, then Shreveport Chamber of Commerce President 
Don Weiss named a task force to study whether a public radio 



station was feasible for Shreveport, and, if so, where it would 
be located. Two local campuses, Centenary College and LSGS, 
were approached, and LSGS decided to host the station. 

In September of 1982, a construction grant was awarded by 
the National Telecommunications Information Agency and a 
$200,000 grant was given to KDAQ to begin construction. 
Most of the equipment was ordered in the fall of 1983, and 
KDAQ then lacked a place to put its transmitter. 

"We approached the Louisiana Education Television Author 



ity for space, but they said 'no,' "KDAQ 
General Manager Tom Livingston said. The 
decision was then made to use a pre cast 
building for the transmitter, and bids were 
opened in May of 1984. The cost of the 
building was to be $3,500, but by the time 
the equipment and power was in the total 
setup would have been $35,000, Living- 
ston said. 

"Rather than doing that, we started talks 
about diplexing (with KWKH)," he said. 
"There was never a time when we thought 
it would take five months to make a deci- 
sion, never a time when we thought we'd 
be refused." 

The immediate savings to KDAQ would 
have been about $100,000. "It was a real 
good deal," Livingston said. 

But in the end, LETA refused permis- 
sion. "The benefits they'd receive weren't 



worth the risk to the tower, which would 
have had to be strengthened," he said. But 
then, after all that, LETA turned around 
and gave KDAQ space. 

Livingston is philosophical about the de- 
lay. "Any construction job always takes 
more time and more money than you ex- 
pected. It's not because people are incom- 
petent — it's because the process is so 
complicated," he said. 

Besides, Livingston finds the delay a 
mixed blessing. It has been frustrating for 
people who have been waiting so eagerly 
for public radio, he said, but, from a pro- 
gramming point of view, the delay has 
been good. 

"We could have one on the air in July if 
all the equipment had been in place," he 
said. "But it's not like we've been sitting 
around here twiddling our thumbs — 
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WIRED FOR SOUND. Public 
radio station KDAQ's general 
manager. Tom Livingston 
(right), poses in the station's 
studio during a recent 
broadcast Livingston came to 
LSUS from Duluth. Minnesota. 
KDAQ Program Director Alyne 
Boren (above) takes a break 
from organizing program notes 
to pose for the MANIFEST 
photographer. KDAQ is the 
first public radio station in the 
Ark-La Tex offering national 
interviews with the nation's 
leading figures, classical and 
jazz music, and concerts with 
national and local symphonies. 




■(J NED IN. Citizens who contributed to KDAQ were invited to attend a party at the station sign on. 



we've been able to take more time on pro- 
gramming, and it will be better for it." 

KDAQ offers a wide variety of program- 
ming, Program Director Alyne Boren said. 
Weekday programming includes "Morning 
Edition" and "All Things Considered," as 
well as an hour-long national public affairs 
program at noon. 

" Morning Edition' will get people tuned 
in, and, statistically, they will stay tuned 
in," Ms. Boren said. 

She doesn't expect the noon-time pro- 
gram to have a large audience, but said, "I 
think the concept is a very important part 
of public radio — being able to listen to 
Casper Weinberger for an hour without 
someone editing the program with a razor 
blade." 

Classical music fills other hours during 
the day, with evenings given over to con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony and the 
Philadelphia and Cleveland orchestras, 
among others. 

On weekends, the line-up includes "A 
Prairie Home Companion," "The Metro- 
politan Opera" and "Jazz Alive." 

But local programming is not forgotten, 
Ms. Boren said. Local programs are also 
broadcast, such as "Arts Watch" on Fri- 
day, a local public affairs program occa- 
sionally on Thursdays and the Shreveport 
Summer Music Festival for 10 weeks on 
Sundays is planned. 

"I think we signed on with an ambitious 
schedule," Ms. Boren said. 

But why did it take so long for public 
radio to come to this area, when the area 
Livingston came from — Duluth, Minn. — 
was served by three public radio stations? 

"A lot of the public radio superstructure 
came from radio stations on campus," Liv- 
ingston said. "In other areas of the coun- 
try, a city this size would probably have a 
couple of large universities (by number of 
students enrolled) which might have 
turned one of their stations into a public 
radio station. But this is pure speculation. 
Perhaps someone like Don Weiss just had 
to think of it," Livingston said. 

But one claim about public radio and 
Shreveport has been proven wrong. "We 
had thought that this was the largest mar- 
ket in the U.S. without public radio, but, 
instead, it may be the third largest," Living- 
ston said. The Wall Street Journal reported 
San Antonio, Texas, and San Jose, Calif., 
still to be without public radio. "And Cleve- 
land only just started up its station," he 
said. 

And although public radio came late to 
the community, the response has been tre- 
mendous — more than $350,000 has been 
raised since May of 1983, Livingston said. 

"One of the strongest reasons for me 
coming here was the amount of support 
and enthusiasm shown by the communi- 
ty," Livingston said. "There's clearly a 
need for public radio." 

Dr. Peter Smits, assistant to the chancel- 
lor, university relations, LSGS, has also 
been impressed with the efforts involved. 
He was the head of the search committee 




that selected the station manager and chief 
engineer, supervised the station before 
those positions were filled, and coordinat- 
ed fund-raising efforts. 

It shows there is ample community sup- 
port in the area. Both KDAQ and the 
Strand affect the quality of life in Shreve- 
port and show the community's efforts to 
make Shreveport the kind of place we 
want it to be," Smits said. 

"Obviously, KDAQ is going to add to the 
quality of life in Shreveport, but I honestly 
believe the people of Shreveport have no 
idea the size of the void it is going to fill. 

Having KDAQ begin broadcasting so 
close to the time the Strand reopened was 
purely coincidental, Livingston said. "Our 
air date was picked out of a hat," he said. 
' But I do think it is a coincidence that 
they've both taken so much time and both 
happened at the same time — it was a nice 
Christmas present for the community." 

Livingston said he has been very im- 
pressed with the community. "I think 
KDAQ has a very bright future," he said. "I 
have the idea that when Shreveport makes 
up its mind to do something, it does it." 

— MERRILEE MONK 



EARLY CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Chancellor Grady Bogue prepares to 
tune in to KDAQ only five days 
before Christmas, giving the entire 
city an early Christmas present 

ALL SYSTEMS GO. Less than 17 
minutes from sign on, KDAQ general 
manager Tom Livingston addresses 
the crowd at the sign on party. 
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TESTING 1.2,3. Program director Alyne Boren 
works the board for KDAQ. 
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During 1984. the world saw wars, famine, the death of a world leader by assassina- 
tion and a landslide reelection of a U.S. president. 

In the Middle East, Iran and Iraq continued fighting in one of the bloodiest wars of all 
time, while in Ethiopia starving people fell dead by the thousands due to famine. A 
horrified world tried desperately to send help and food. 

In India, one of the greatest and most respected leaders in that country's history, 
Indira Gandhi died of assassins' bullets fired by members of her own guard. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, President Ronald Reagan was re-elected as the 
nation's leader by a mandate of 49 states. 

During the first months of 1985. new life came to deteriorated relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the area of arms reduction talks. 

But war is still being waged in the Middle East and a renewal of grievances has 
occurred between the Communist government of Vietnam and the Khmer Rouge 
government of Cambodia. 

— ROBBY DYSON 



COVERING UP. The Statue of 
Liberty celebrated her 98th 
birthday in 1984 and she began to 
show her age. The statue was 
worn from constant pummeling 
by wind, salt air and acid rain, 
and the iron ribbing supporting 
the copper covering was badly 
corroded. A two-year restoration 
began in July 1984. It included a 
new gold-plated torch. 

BUCK ROGERS. Mission 
specialist Bruce McCandless takes 
a walk in space in early 1984. In 
this photo he is seen using the so- 
called manned maneuvering unit 
as he moved away from the 
Shuttle Challenger during the 
eight-day space mission. 
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WINNERS. President Reagan and Vice President George Bush sought re- 
election in 1984. Reagan vowed not to raise taxes and ran on his 
record of the previous four years. 

HALLELUJAH! The World Series in 1984 saw the Detroit Tigers beat 
the San Diego Padres four games to one. The Chicago Cubs came 
close to getting into the series but the Padres won. In the American 
League, the Kansas City Royals lost in the playoffs to the Tigers. In 
this photo. Kirk Gibson of Detroit jumps for joy after scoring In game 
five of the Series. Darrell Evans is the on-deck hitter. 
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WHAT'S NEW? After years of civil war. elections were held in El Salvador in 1984. 
Jose Napoleon Duarte. was elected president in what international observers called 
the most open and free election in that country in 50 years. This photo shows a 
soldier reading a newspaper at the Rio Lempa checkpoint near El Salvador. The 
headline reads "There is Faith in the Electoral Process. " 

THAT'S MY GAL. Democratic presidential candidate Walter Mondale made history 
when he chose a woman, Geraldine Ferraro, as his vice presidential running mate. 

Mondale and Ferraro were nominated on the Democratic ticket at the party 
convention in San Francisco in July. He announced early in his campaign that to 
lower the federal deficit and to increase taxes would be necessary. 






FORCED INDOORS. President Ronald 
Reagan repeats the oath of office of 
the president as his wife Nancy holds 
the Bible during the ceremony under 
the Rotunda of the Capitol in 
Washington Jan. 21. Chief Justice 
Warren Burger is at right. 



PAPAL HANDSHAKE. 
Pope John Paul II was 
traveling pope in 1984. In 
May he went to South 
Korea. Thailand. Papua 
tiew Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands; in June 
he went to Switzerland; in 
September to Canada and 
in October to Spain, 
Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico. In this photo, 
the Pope arrives in Mt. 
Ha gen. Papua Hew Guinea 
wfiere he met some of the 
200.000 natives that turned 
out to welcome him in the 
highland jungle country. 
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... TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI ... The United 
States Marines arrived in Beirut in 1982. Lebanon was 
torn by civil war and foreign invasion. In 1984 when 
the Marines left, more than 260 Marines were dead. 
Lebanon was still at war with most of its territory 
occupied by foreign troops and its government 
tottering. The price of President Reagan s commitment 
was too high and the Marines left Beirut. 

RUNNING FOR A RECORD. Chicago Bears' running 
back Walter Pay ton eyes New Orleans Saints' 
linebacker Whitney Paul as he carries the ball on his 
way to setting the record for rushing. He broke the record 
of 12,312 held by Jim Brown. 






ottos: "Quest for the Nest," "Soar with the Ea- 
gle," "Catch the Spirit. " All of these phrases 
could be heard throughout the halls of the Com- 
munications Department during the fall semester. 

"Quest for the Nest," this year's theme for the 1984 
Independence Bowl became the central feature for Joe 
Trahan's Communication 370 advertising class made up 
mostly of public relations majors. 

The students took on the Independence Bowl as a 
"client" and proceeded to advertise and promote this 
year's "Eagle's Nest" (the south end zone at Indepen- 
dence Stadium). 

Their mission was to work with the Independence Bowl 
officials, Mr. Gatti's Pizza representative Carol Ivy, Bos- 
sier City Jaycees and Continental Trailways bus lines to 
promote the selling of 6,000 tickets for the Eagle's Nest. 

To kick off the promotion and ticket sales, a ceremony 
was planned by the students and held at the Mr. Gatti's 
pizza location on Youree Drive in November. Such digni- 
taries as Shreveport Mayor John Hussey attended. 

Dr. Cecil Lloyd, Independence Bowl chairman, said, "I 
expect to see you all there eating that free popcorn." 
Free popcorn, 25 cent beer, a free spirit hat and a pep 
band were the main attractions of the Eagle's Nest. 

Rod Duchesne, the 1984 Independence Bowl executive 
director, worked closely with Trahan's class. "The work 
you've done has surpassed all of my expectations," Du- 
chesne said. 

The advertising students were involved in every aspect 
of the promotion for the Nest. The four basic steps in 
public relations were followed: factfinding, planning, ac- 
tion and evalution. "All of these processes are always 
interlocking and always working," Trahan says. 

"We divided into an advertising firm," he said. Duties 
included account executives, traffic managers, media 
planners, copy writers, and art, research and sales pro- 
motion departments. 

The course is designed to provide the student with the 
theoretical background needed to understand proper em- 
ployment of the media in an advertising campaign. 

"But I've taken it beyond theory; I've used applica- 
tion." Trahan said. "I think you can take theory and use it 
and, I think, understand it a heck of a lot better. 

"What we've done in this class is to actually put it, 
(advertising theory) into practice to get hands-on exper- 
ience in running an advertising campaign." Trahan said. 

— TERESA RINACJDO 



INDEPENDENCE BOWL JINGLE. John Walker leads the kick-off ceremony audience in singing th 
Independence Bowl jingle. 
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KICKOFF. Rod Duchesne, the 1964 Independence Bowl 
Chairman, excited about the upcoming bowl game, helped 
promote the sales of tickets at the kickoff ceremony held 
in the (J.C. Here he is shown with Joe Trahan, Dr. Peter 
Smits, James Smith, Darrell Landreaux, and Le General, 
the Independence Bowl mascot born at the game on Dec. 
15. 




SPIRITED. The advertising class members who helped promote the 
1964 Independence Bowl were: Stephen Walker, Willard Woods, Joe 
Trahan, Pat Black, Loyd Ramsey, Cwin Grogan, John Walker, Christina 
>' el son. Missy Falbaum, Merrilee Monk, Donna Haas, Misty Davison, 
Carla Goben. 

HUT ONE, HUT TWO, HIKE. Air Force Falcons beat Virginia Tech 
Hookies 
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Off 



campus 
education 



As part of LSGS's commitment to high- 
er education, it sponsors internship pro- 
grams for students manjoring in the com- 
munications and business field. The Com- 
munications department offers internships 
to students majoring in public relations 
and journalism, while the Business depart- 
ment offers internships to all students ma- 
joring in business. 

Jolinda Redling, a senior majoring in 
public relations did her internship at 
Carter-Williams Inc., a locally based com- 
munications company. One of her respon- 
sibilities at the company was to do plan- 
ning and research for customer accounts. 
She also wrote press releases. Another one 
of her responsibilities was to fill out a time 
sheet that accounted for every segment of 
time spent at the company. These were 
done to charge clients for the time it took 
to handle their accounts. 

Although Jolinda was not paid for her 
services, she did receive the opportunity to 
attend several meetings that allowed her to 
see everything that really happens in pub- 
lic relations. She also made several con- 
tacts with professional people that would 
be able to help her when she started her job 
search. There is no way that a classroom 
could have taught me what I learned work- 
ing there," Jolinda said. 

Rhonda Copple another public relations 
major did her internship at The Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce. At the Chamber 
Rhonda has responsible for writing press 
releases about the programs sponsored by 
the chamber. She wrote for the chamber s 
publication, "Shreveport Magazine." She 
also wrote for a publication called "Shreve 
Scope." "These articles provided me with 
a portfolio to take with me when I began 
my job search." 

In the business department, David Mil- 
len worked at Merril Lynch, a stock broker- 
age firm with offices in Shreveport. Da- 
vid's responsibilities at the firm were to 
assist brokers and to supply them with 
new leads. He was also the coordinator for 
a financial planning group. 

He worked an average of 20-25 hours a 
week to have the 200 hours required to 
complete his internship. 

The internship programs that are offered 
at LSCJS do supply students with the on 
hands experience that will help them when 
they begin their careers. 

— RICKY BAKER 



READINESS. Rhonda Copple reviews 
area publications to see what 
Chamber activities made the greatest 
impact on the area. 

RESEARCH IS THE KEY. Jolinda 
Redling takes notes for her next 
press release. 
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The world 
on our 
doorstep 

ang Van and Hieu Huynh immigrat- 
ed to the U.S. in 1975 from South 
Viet Mam. Mr. Huynh is a ma- 
chines operator at AT&T and both are stu- 
dents at LSUS majoring in computer sci- 
ence. The couple has a six-year old son, 
Jeffrey. 

Mr. Huynh said that American universi- 
ties are unlike Vietnamese colleges, where 
students are given only one test, a compre- 
hensive exam, annually. 

Ms. Huynh said that American teen- 
agers are much freer than the teen-agers of 
the war-torn Viet Nam that she knew. 
"Young people happier because they live 
in a peace time," she said. 

Eija Larkin is a skilled pastry chef. She 
learned her trade in Finland, where she was 
born and eventually attended a hotel and 
restaurant school. 

Larkin, 31, met her husband in Europe 
one summer, and she followed him to 
Shreveport, where both now reside. She is 
an LSUS senior, majoring in general stud- 
ies and hopes to work at a job where she 
can apply her language skills. She speaks 
five languages. 

Larkin, who had difficulty adjusting to 
Louisiana humidity, says that her greatest 
pleasure is traveling. "If I had the choice, I 
would do nothing but travel," she said. 

Susan Jones came to America four 
years ago from England. She and her fam- 
ily traveled around America for two years, 
seeing 32 states, before Jones settled in 
Shreveport. 

Jones, a sophomore majoring in French 
and planning on joining the diplomatic 
corps after she graduates, is vice president 
of the Foreign Language club. She works 
as a checker at Bestyet. 

Jones, who easily adjusted to LSUS, 
said she seldom misses England. "I get 
homesick only when the skies are clear 
and blue and it is about 70 degrees and I 
think "Wow, it's just like home." 

Johnny Kwong Ming Lee is an interna- 
tionally recognized Kung Fu instructor. 
Lee, originally from China, came to Shreve- 
port in 1973 from Hong Kong to teach 
karate. He now owns his own studio, Lee's 
White Leopard Kung Fu School. 

Lee, a 7 degree black belt, attends LSUS 
part-time. He said that college is his only 
hobbie. "I love LSUS," he said. "It gives 
everybody the chance to go to college and 
makes me grow in my thinking." 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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ALMOST THERE. Eija Larkin 
anticipates graduation in May. 

FORM AMD FITNESS. Johnny 
Kwong Ming Lee teaches his 
students a new move. 




Music and 
menagerie 
in the mall 



SGS has come a long way since 
that quiet, flat plain of cottonfield 
that used to occupy the space now 
taken by the buildings, parking lots and 
landscape. With these changes came 
many sights and sounds never before 
heard in this area. 

Sights like the odd and unusual sculp- 
tures lining the sidewalks or an art gallery 
nestled into a corner of the University Cen- 
ter, Sounds like the chimes that seem to be 
ringing from the sky. All of these add to the 
already established character of the LSCJS 
campus. 

The sculptures that were seen along the 
sidewalks in the mall area during the 
Spring were created as final projects by 
students who were in Don Alexander's ba- 
sic sculpture class in the fall. The object 
of this project has to give the students a 
chance to study and investigate space and 
form,'' Alexander said. 

Each student started with a sketch of 
what he wanted his sculpture to look like. 
From the sketches the students then made 
small cardboard models of their ideas. The 
final product was then made of wood, ex- 
panding wire, mortar mix and a special 
hardener. 

Not only did the sculptures gain the at- 
tention of students and faculty, they also 
attracted the local media. Upstate News 
Magazine and The Times both ran stories 
and articles featuring the sculptures. 

The forms ranged from a handlike 
shape to a flat piece with upturned ends to 
an almost life-like human figure sitting 
atop a grassy knoll. 

The sculptures in the mall are not the 
only sights on campus that are gaining 
recognition. The University Center Art Gal- 
lery has also gotten it's share of admirers. 
Since the GC opened, the gallery has 
gained in popularity. This is due in part to 
the variety of art work that is exhibited 
there on a monthly basis. 

Each exhibit is chosen by an art adviso 
ry board consisting of students, gallery 
coordinator Kitty Cavanaugh and Debra 
Howard, a member of the fine arts faculty. 
The board plans each series of exhibits a 
year in advance. 'Some are local shows 
but some are traveling shows,'' Cavanaugh 
said. 

The Gallery usually handles eight shows 
every school year, each lasting about one 
month. During the past school year the 
gallery has featured clay sculpture, jewel- 
ry, a minority artist exhibit and a private 
collection of paintings, sketches and sculp- 
tures. 

In addition to these exhibits the gallery 
also sponsored a photography contest 
open to all LSGS students, faculty and 
staff. 

In conjunction with the sights of the 
campus, students, faculty and staff at 



MUSIC MAKER. Occupying a small 
room in the University Center, the 
cari/lion provides the music heard in 
the mall. VISUAL STIMULATION. 
The art Gallery hosts a number of 
exhibits from local and traveling 
artists. 





I PLAQUE PRESENTATION. Dr. Grady Bogue presents Grace 
Kemp with the bronze plaque commemorating the donation of 
the carrillion by Dr. and Mrs. George Kemp. 

STONED. This lifelike figure attracted much attention while on 
exhibit in the mall. 

LSGS have the pleasure of hearing the 
chimes that echo across the mall every 
hour. 

The source of this beautiful sound is a 
Schulmerich Quadrabell. It is an electronic 
chime machine; tucked away in a small 
cramped room on the second floor of the 
GC. It is fully automated and can be pro- 
grammed to chime every hour and half 
hour and can play several different tunes. 

It was donated to LSGS in 1979 by Dr. 
George Kemp, chairman of the Psychology 
Department, and his family on behalf of his 
mother, Mrs. Grace Hudgins Kemp. 

The family purchased the carrillon and 
nine tapes from a company in Sellersville, 
PA. 

It was a gift of love from the whole 
Kemp family to LSGS and the elder Mrs. 
Kemp. The family chose to do this because 
they felt she was a very special, remark- 
able person. Kemp said that they could not 
have given her a better gift. 

Mrs. Kemp died early this spring semes 
ter. "Everytime I hear the carrillion I re- 
member all the womderful memories of 
her, and to me she lives in every note," 
Kemp said. 

LSGS is enriched by such pleasing 
sights and sounds on campus. 

— RICKY BAKER i 59 




arie M Joubert, a 21 -year-old sen- 
ior majoring in public relations has 
an interesting sideline from LSGS. 
An out-going coed with a friendly personal- 
ity, she currently holds the title of Miss 
Louisiana GSA 1985. Actively involved in 
beauty pageants since age 10, her exper- 
iences with them have given her fond 
memories and a world of experience. The 
5'9", brown-haired, brown-eyed beauty will 
spend three weeks in Lakeland, Fla.; where 
she will compete in the Miss GSA Pageant. 

Serving as Miss Louisiana GSA, Sarie 
feels that she receives many benefits from 
being associated with the pageants. In addi- 
tion to the many prizes, Sarie also receives 
scholarships that help her continue her 
education. Sarie receives benefits in other 
ways, too. She enjoys the travel to such 
exotic places as Haiti and meeting interest- 
ing people. Sarie considers the pageants to 
be "A growing experience." Being involved 
in major functions is another advantage of 
being Miss Louisiana GSA along with re 
presenting the state as a good will ambas- 
sador. 

As Miss Louisiana GSA, Sarie serves as 
a role model for young girls that may wish 
to compete in beauty pageants. Miss GSA 
should possess beauty beyond a pretty 
face and a nice figure. She should possess 
inner beauty that indues intelligence and 
personality. Above all, Sarie feels a Miss 
GSA should "be able to converse with peo- 
ple," a talent needed in the crucial inter- 
view phase of the competition. Sarie offers 
advice to would-be contestants in that the 
best thing to do is "be yourself and be 
natural. The key to winning is the desire to 
win." Along with the desire to win, a con- 
testant must develop herself in other ways. 
Sarie keeps her figure by enjoying her hob- 
bies: racquetball, jogging and aerobics. She 
also enjoys developing her talent of singing 
and she loves "good, old movies." 

Although the pageants offer a lot of en- 
joyment for Sarie, being Miss Louisiana 
GSA is not all fun and games. A great deal 
of hard work goes into fulfilling the posi- 
tion. Most of the three weeks Sarie will be 
in Lakeland, Fla.; will be spent rehearsing 
fro the Miss GSA Pageant. She also con- 
centrates on the modeling that she does for 
Mr. Lynn s which is beneficial to her en- 
deavors as Miss Louisiana GSA. 

The future holds much in store for Sarie, 
in which she hopes to be involved in public 
relations at the international level. In the 
near future, she will compete for the title of 
Miss GSA and with the support of her fam- 
ily, friends and LSGS, we may get the 
chance to see this beautiful LSGS student 
become Miss GSA! 

— LARRY TOWNSEMD 
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ALL SMILES. MOA Afrika members enjoy the art gallery reception that opened the 

minority artist's exhibit. 

LEGEND. Jazz trumpeter, Dizzy Gillespie, relaxes before his performance at the Strand 

theatre. 




STRESSING A POINT. Dr. Alvin Poussaint. of Harvard Medical School, spoke to 
students, faculty and community members about "Black Self Image. " 
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PERFECTION Dizzy Gillespie 
and and band belt out another 
classic during their 
appearance at the Strand 
Theatre. 

HONORED BY AWARD. 
Sheila Danzell accepts a 
scholarship from Yvonne 
Smith, MOA Afrika president. 





Maek 





fro-American Heritage Month was 
held February 1-27, 1985, at LSUS. 
The theme of the event was "The 
Afro-American Family: Historical Strength 
for the New Century." Several black cul- 
tural events were held to increase aware- 
ness of blacks as well as whites. 

Activities began with the celebration of 
the 11th anniversary for MOA Afrika, a 
service organization that helps students ad- 
just to college life. 

The Program Council sponsored six 
films that dealt with black culture.They 
were "A Raisin in the Sun," "The Learning 
Tree," "A Might in Tunisia," "The Blues 
According to Lightning Hopkins" and 
"Nothing But a Man." In conjunction with 
the CIC Art Gallery the Program Council 
held a viewing of a special film entitled 
"Painting in the South — a Southern Tradi- 
tion." The films were shown in the CIC 
Theater and admission was free. 

The GC Art Gallery also hosted a recep- 
tion that opened "In a Stream of Ink," an 
exhibit of prints done by minority artists at 
the Printmaking Workshop in New York. 

During the last two weeks of the celebra- 
tion there were three events that added to 
the already festive occassion. 

Dr. Alvin Poussaint of Harvard Medical 
School spoke before a crowd of about 200. 
The topic of his speech was "Black Self 
Image: Pushing for Excellence," His ap- 
pearance was sponsored by Humana Hos- 
pital-Brentwood, the LSG Medical Center in 
Shreveport and the Artists and Lectures 
Committee and Program Council of LSGS. 

Jazz legend Dizzy Gillespie also made an 
appearance at the Strand Theatre in obser- 
vance of the celebration. He is considered 
to be one of the best jass trumpeters in the 
country. Although the show was not sold 
out, the people who attended the show 
enjoyed hearing him play his famous trum- 
pet. 

The final event of the month was a 
speech by Dr. Louis Pendleton, an area 
dentist and member of the LSG Board of 
Supervisors. His speech, which dealt with 
the whole theme of the celebration, was 
titled "Afro-American Family Strength for 
the New Century." 

A reception was also held in his honor. 
At the reception a scholarship was present- 
ed to a black high school student, and an 
awards ceremony followed for participants 
in an essay contest. 

— RICKY BAKER 
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Mike Guess 

Health and Physical Education Club 
President Mike Guess is a senior health and 
physical education major who is also in- 
volved in the Baptist Student Union, a 
community service organization. 

When not involved at school, Mike likes 
spending time with his wife of three years 
and participating in all types of sports. He 
also works as a student teacher at Park- 
way High School in Bossier City, which is 
his favorite activity. "I went into health 
and physical education because I enjoy 
sports and working with children," Mike 
said. 

After graduation Mike's plans include 
getting a job teaching and coaching at an 
area school. 

At age 25 Mike says, ' Being a Christian 
is very important to me; I enjoy life and live 
it to its fullest through Christianity." 

— RICKY BAKER 



Chandra Adams 
Speech Therapy 
Wade Adams 
Marketing 
Lisa Adcock 
Speech Therapy 
Gloria Adkins 
Elementary Education 
Dean Aiken 
Computer Science 



Merrilee Albright 
History 
Neil Alexander 
Accounting 
Irma Alexander 
Public Relations 
Robert Ancker 
Premedicine 
Carol Anderson 
General Studies 



Kris Anderssen 
Foreign Languages 
Todd Andries 
Finance 
Leon Angel 
Accounting 
Brad Armstrong 
Allied Health 
Robin Ashworth 
Computer Science 



Charles Atkins 
General Studies 
Thomas Awtry 
Computer Science 
Danette Aydlett 
Education 
Thomas Baird 
Business 
Sally Baker 
Allied Health 



Edward Ball 
Accounting 
William Ball 
Biology 
Cynthia Bamburg 
Psychology 
Cygil Banks 
Elementary Education 
Lori Banks 
Marketing 
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James Moses 

James Moses can play the bass trom- 
bone, the baritone and the tuba; but he 
doesn't plan to make music his career. 
"It's something I've always loved to do 
though," the senior history major said. 

Moses plans to finish his undergraduate 
degree in another year, and then would like 
to get his Ph.D. degree and teach. He spe- 
cializes in Modern American History but 
also likes Russian history. In the future, he 
would like to teach in a school the same 
size as LSCIS or smaller. 

In the afternoons, Moses drives a truck 
for a delivery company he describes as a 
"junior-sized Federal Express." 

Although he used to play the drums in a 
rock band, Moses now spends his time 
performing with the school's orchestra. 
"I'd like to see it triple in size," he said, 
referring to the few involved. He says he 
likes almost all kinds of music, except for 
opera and country and western. One of his 
favorite musicians is Jethro Tull. 

His other activities include reading histo- 
ry, playing football and handball, and going 
to movies. He and his wife of four years are 



members of the Sierra Club and likes going 
on the outings, especially in Arkansas. 

Although he spends time in the library 
reading history, you're just as likely to see 
Moses practicing the baritone with the or- 
chestra. 

— GWIM GROGAN 





Patricia Barfield 

Business Administration 

Marcia Bates 

Premedicine 

Dixie Battiste 

Psychology 

Francene Baum 

Undecided 

Bailey Baynham 

Accounting 



Miles Beach 
Business 
Lynn Beacham 
Undecided 
Terric Bedford 
Biology 
Valerie Beene 
Allied Health 
Felicia Bell 
Accounting 



Ken Betzing 

Premedicine 

Patricia Black 

Fine Arts 

Vanessa Blackman 

Elementary Education 

Andrea Blake 

Journalism 

Leslie Bodell 

Biology 



Chris Bodin 
Prelaw 

Kimberly Boles 
Speech Pathology 
Elaine Bonnough 
Computer Science 
James Bowen 

Health & Physical Education 
Greg Boyet 
Allied Health 



Alan Bozeman 
Mathematics 
Debra Bradley 
Sociology 
Deborah Braswell 
Allied Health 
Bruce Bratton 
Prelaw 
heal Bratton 
Premedicine 
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Dinah Cash 

"I am learning to become closer to peo- 
ple, " says Dinah Cash, a public relations 
major at LSGS. 

One look at Dinah and it's hard to imag- 
ine that she is the mother of two children, 
but at 38 she acts and looks almost like a 
teenager. 

Because she is a 
mother and a wife, it s 
hard to concentrate 
fully on being a stu 
dent, which explains 
her light'' load of six 
hours. 

Although Dinah is a 
public relations major, 
her main interest is 
writing. "I'm majoring 
in public relations be- 
cause it is practical; 
it s a means of securi- 
ty," Dinah said. 

Her family is very | 
supportive of her stud- « 
ies, mainly because J 




they are excited about her writing career. 

"Writing, to me, is a form of escape and 
relaxation. I'm not going to college be- 
cause I need a degree; I'm going to get the 
English background I need to improve my 
writing," she said. 

Because Dinah is from Marshall, Texas, 
it was hard finding a college "near home" 
that would "fit her needs." She drives ex- 
actly one hour every day to get to school. 

"I chose LSGS be- 
cause they had the 
^t^V program that I needed, 
* WL and the faculty was al- 

J ways helpful," she 
L said. 
\ Talking about the 

■ students, Dinah says, 

"I like the younger stu- 
dents better because 
they are more conser- 
vative than the young 
adults of the sixities; 
the young students 
still have a flash of ide- 
alism." 

Because Dinahs 
family moved a lot and 



she attended over 60 schools while she 
was growing up, she was always suspi- 
cious of relationships, and she started to 
learn "to communicate on paper" instead 
of communicating with people. 

Dinah has tried to teach her children not 
to be suspicious of relationships. "I've 
taught my children to love humanity, to 
love all people first, but as my children 
grew older I found out that I forgot to teach 
them that love is not always returned," 
Dinah said. 

Dinah says that her dream is to be able 
to walk into a bookstore and buy a book 
which she has authored. "I've already 
started a book on the biography of my 
parents; I think I will call it From Natchez 
to Mobile,'" she said. 

Her husband, Dr. Jack Cash, claims that 
Dinah reminds him of Jane Fonda because 
of her strength and Merryl Streep because 
of her sensitivity. 

And Dinah's strength and sensitivity, 
along with her cheerful, positive outlook 
on life and her fierce desire to become a 
writer, shine through her personality, help- 
ing her become closer to the people at 
LSGS. — KAREN LEMMONS 



Daniel Sklar 

Daniel Sklar is a senior, majoring in both 
accounting and computer science. Sklar 
has a double major because one of his 
brothers majored in accounting and one 
majored in computer science. He felt he 
had to do both. 

Sklar, whose grade point average is 4.0, 
is one of the most active students in the 
accounting department. His activities in- 
clude being president of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, President of the Accounting Club, 
participating in intramural tennis, the de- 
bate team and working with the Student 
Affairs Committee, which helps select 
Who's Who Among Students in American 
Colleges and Universities. 

Some of his previous activities include 
being SGA senator for two semesters and 
serving as president of the Data Processing 
Management Association. 

Working crossword puzzles, jigsaw puz- 
zles and listening to music are his favorite 
pastimes. 

After graduation in May 1985, Sklar 
plans to become a management consultant 




for one of the big eight accounting firms. 
This will involve planning and implement- 
ing computer systems for small and large 
firms. —RICKY BAKER 



Elizabeth Brewer 
Finance 
Marc Brewer 
Genera/ Studies 
Kimberly Ann Brice 
Public Relations 
Sandy Brittenham 
Education 
Sabrina Brocato 
Communications 



Debra Brown 
Marketing 
Kelly Brown 
Education 
Randall Brown 
Business Administration 
Roy Brown 
Accounting 
Steve Brown 
Sociology 



Ted Brown 
Business Administration 
Alicia Bryant 
Computer Science 
Henry Joseph Buck 
Speech 
Tjen Bui 
Premedicine 
Charles Burlison 
Chemistry 



Jeffrey Busey 
English 
Nancy Burson 
Business Administration 
Pamela Burton 
General Business 
Rita Bush 
Premedicine 
James Butler 
General Business 



James Butler 
Computer Science 
Joyce Butler 
Accounting 
Angela Byers 
Accounting 
Grover Byrd 
Sciences 
Carolyn Cain 
Education 
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Kelly Calkins 

Undecided 

Ron Calkins 

History 

Mary Caplis 

Education 

Scott Cappel 

MBA-Computer Science 

Richard Cassidey 

Computer Science 



Barbara Clark 

Accounting 

Chris Carroll 

Business Administration 

Carolyn Caskey 

Finance 

Michael Cejka 

General Studies 

Ada Chen 

Business 



Duane Chilton 
Finance 

Elizabeth Chrysler 
Public Relations 
Evan Chuck 
Biology 
Mark Clawson 
Premedicine 
Jon Pat Clemons 
Business Administration 



Lisa Cohen 
Computer Science 
Kif Collier 

Business Administration 
Gloria Colon 
Fine Arts 
Lee Coltharp 
Finance 

Cynthia Jean Conkle 
Elementary Education 



Virginia Conover 
Finance 
Kirk Conrad 
MBA 

Pamela Cook 
Undecided 
Carolyn Cooper 
Education 
Rhonda Copple 
Public Relations 
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Kathy Minner 

As president of the LSGS Council for 
Exceptional Children, special education 
major Kathy Minner's job involves plan- 
ning monthly meetings, promoting mem- 
bership, directing fund raisers and plan 
ning club activities. 

Kathy decided to major in special educa- 
tion after she was told 
that students in her spe- 
cial education Sunday 
school class here were 
not able to learn anything 
and that she was wasting 
her time. She decided 
then and there that she 
would prove those doubt- 
ing minds wrong. One of 
her most rewarding ex- 
periences, Kathy said, 
was when one of her Sun- 
day school students 
graduated from high j 
school. 

To further her exper- ) 
ience with exceptional 1 




children Kathy is working at CBARC with 
preschoolers. At the center she helps de- 
velop the students' incidental and motor 
skills. 

Working and going to school leaves 
Kathy with very little time for her favorite 
hobby, oil painting. She also enjoys her 
special education courses at LSGS. 

After graduation Kathy hopes to fulfill 
her dream of opening her own special edu- 
cation school for excep- 
tional children. 

Kathy said, "At times I 
just want to quit, but 
thanks to Dr. Jo Fleming 
and Dr. Larry Marshman, 
sponsors for SCEC t I 
have had the courage and 
inspiration to finish what 
I started." 

Everyone has poten- 
tial, you just have to dig 
to find it," Kathy said. 

It takes a special per 
son like Kathy Minner to 
work with special people 
like exceptional children. 
— RICKY BAKER 



Paula Cornelious 
Office Administration 
Brian Clark 
Computer Science 
Kim Crone 
Criminal Justice 
Lori Crumpton 
Biology 
Carolyn Cryer 
Psychology 



Anna Cuce 
Undecided 
Stephen Cunningham 
Computer Science-Physics 
William Cunningham 
Prelaw 
Jeff Currington 
General Studies 
Jackie Dale 
Undecided 



Charlotte Danzell 
Premedicine 
David Davis 
Computer Science 
Misty Davison 
Speech 
Andrea DeFoy 
Marketing 
Lisa DeVries 
Public Relations 



Mark Denham 
Computer Science 
Toyia Dickerson 
Special Education 
Marjorie Dill 
General Studies 
Rosada Dixon 
Business Administration 
Nancy Doerner 
Elementary Education 



Jerry Doran 
Sciences 
Peggy Dornbusch 
Special Education 
Clyde Dornier 
Accounting 
Tommy Dowd 
Education 
Stacy Doyle 
Marketing 
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Catherine Azodi 

Being a successful student isn't easy; it 
takes hard work and dedication and a real 
commitment. But when the student also 
has two children and a husband to take 
care of, the word commitment takes on a 
whole new meaning. 

Catherine Azodi has what it takes. She 
studies an average of 15-20 hours per 
week. 

Catherine is a senior economics major 
who graduates in May. Right now, she 
wants to go to work either for a bank or 
some other type of financial institution. 
Her long-range goals include pursuing an 
MBA degree, and eventually a Ph.D. de 
gree, so that she can teach, something that 
she has always wanted to do. 

"It's difficult, but you have to learn to 
manage your time/' Catherine says, de- 
scribing taking care of herself, her husband 
and two small children ages 7 and 5, as 
well as finding time to study. On days that 
she has exams, she's been known to get up 



at 2 a.m. to study. 

After graduating from high school, she 
attended Northwestern State University for 
Wi years. Beginning in the spring of 1981, 
she took 6 hours at LSGS, just to try it out, 
and in the fall, she followed up with 9 
hours. Since then, she's taken 15 to 18 
hours per semester. How is she able to 
endure such a rigorous schedule? Cather- 
ine doesn't really see it that way, "I enjoy 
school, I really missed the environment." 

Mot that she has a great deal of 
it, but in her spare time, she loves 
to read "just about anything." 
Along with Shakespeare and Dick- 
ens, she has a real interest in U.S. 
history, as well as all types of 
magazines. A favorite reading top- 
ic is former President John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

To other students, particularly 
freshmen who want to be success- 
ful, she offers this bit of advice, 
"Study now. It's a lot easier now 
than 15 years from now/' 

— SONNY JEANE 





Nopporn Duangkhaow 
Medical Technology 
Elaine Duncan 
Education 
Kim Dunn 

Computer Programming 
Jerry Dupree 
Finance 

Donna Duraczyrski 
General Studies 



Helen Duston 
Computer Science 
Robby Dyson 
Journalism 
Patricia Earnest 
Computer Science 
Joann Edwards 
General Business 
Willard Edwards 
Premedicine 



Michael EJIerbe 
Computer Science 
Meshell Ellison 
Communication 
Julia Escude 
Public Relations 
Raymond Evans 
Education 
Suzanne Evans 
Business Administration 



Tobitha Evans 
Office Administration 
Janet Evers 
General Business 
Julie Evett 
Management 
Robin Fabre 
Premedicine 
Annamarie Fausto 
Biology 



Robert Finch 
Accounting 
Cynthia Fleming 
Computer Science 
Ronnie Flowers 
Computer Science 
Becky Ford 
Computer Science 
Jeff Forte 
Business 



Alice Welch 




What comes to mind when you hear the 
words "female chemistry major?" Easy, 
right? A nerd of the worst kind. 

There is only one thing wrong with that 
stereotype. It is totally wrong. Alice Welch 
is living proof of that. Alice is not doomed 
to a life of singles bars. She is married to a 
police officer. When he is not home, she 
has a few Manx cats to keep her company. 
She can also call any one of her friends. 
They think that she is fun to be with and 
call her crazy in a very affection- 
ate manner. 

Alice has not always been a 
chemistry major. She served in 
the Marines for four years as a 
truck driver. "It was an interesting 
and growing experience," she 
said. After the Marines she 
worked in a veterinarian's office 
for a year and a half. She then 
decided to go back to school to 
become a veterinarian herself. 
Along the way she decided to 
change her major to chemistry. 
She is now a sophomore. 

Alice likes to work on her hob- 



bies when she has time between work, 
school and home. One of her more interest- 
ing is collecting spiders. She has been do- 
ing that for only six months. She catches 
them and then donates them to the LSGS 
Life Sciences Museum. There she has a 
chance to study their body structure. The 
habits of spiders interest her too. 

She started noticing spiders when she 
went on a two-week trip with the Biology 
Club this past summer. The purpose was 
to collect milkweed and the monarch but- 
terfly that lives off it. They did most of 
their collecting in Iowa and Kansas. They 
also went to South Dakota and Wyoming 
for a day and traveled through (Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. 

"My friends tease me about my spiders 
but I don't mind," she said. Alice is not a 
nerd as the stereotype would have her por- 
trayed. Instead she is an interesting person 
who is fun and easy to talk to. Alice gives 
the words "female chemistry student" a 
new and good meaning. 

— RENEE WASHBGRN 



Troy Foster 
Journalism 
Lisa Francis 
Medical Technology 
Lynda Fowler 
Computer Science 
Paula Franks 
Computer Science 
Donna Fraser 
Elementary Education 



Pam Freeman 
Undecided 
David Friend 
Computer Science 
Melven Gaddis 
Accounting 
James Gaddy 
Premedicine 
Lisa Gaddy 
Education 



Bill Gallien 
Biology 
Lisa Gardner 
Elementary Education 
Walter Gardner 
Business 
Linda Garner 
Computer Science 
Darryl Garrett 
General Studies 



Joselyn George 
Undecided 
Cherie Gibbs 
Computer Science 
Ravi Goel 
Chemistry 
Robert Goodwill 
Finance 
Dan Goodwin 
Education 



Terry Govern 
Fine Arts 
Christopher Graham 
Criminal Justice 
John Grant 
Journalism 
Brent Gray 
Public Relations 
Joby Gray 
Undecided 
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Eftain Horta 

A double-major in international business 
and Spanish may seem like an uncommon 
course of study on the LSGS campus, but 
with a natural ability and an intense desire 
to succeed, Efrain Horta maximizes his po- 
tential in his custom-arranged curriculum. 

Speaking and writing Spanish is some 
thing which has always come easily to 
Efrain. He was born of Cuban parents in 
Hialeah, Fla., and spoke only Spanish in 
his household until he learned English in 
school. He tested out of his first 17 hours 
at LSGS and is currently in Spanish 305. 

Efrain plans to continue his studies in 
international business at Stamford Gniver- 
sity in Birmingham, Ala., and specialize in 
the Argentine economy. 

Efrain states that the teachers and 
courses that are offered are very good and 
complete and even though he can speak 
Spanish fluently, the courses are still diffi- 
cult and challenging. But since there is not 
that big of a demand for upper level Span- 
ish courses, he has to take his required 
classes as they become available and not 




whenever he chooses. He presently holds 
an A average in all of his Spanish classes. 

Efrain Horta has chosen a curriculum 
that is unique among the studies at LSGS 
and with the proper 'tools for the trade" 
that it takes -to meet the demands of it, he 
will probably excel in his ability to meet 
these goals. 

— TERRY BOBO 




Joy Gray 

Speech & Hearing Therapy 

Sharon Gray 

Accounting 

Karen Green 

Prepharmacy 

Stephanie Green 

Education 

Kitricia Ann Grenning 
Undecided 



Chennaye Greer 
Psychology 
Christopher Greer 
Premedicine 
Renae Griffin 
Premedicine 
Gwin Grogan 
Journalism 
Jean Guerin 
General Studies 



Julia Guerin 
Biology 
John Guillot 
Accounting 
Darren Guin 
Business 
Scott Gurganus 
Agriculture 
Lee Haberthur 
Marketing 



Lynn Habyan 
Elementary Education 
Rhonda Hale 
Elementary Education 
Penelope Hall 
Premedicine 
Amy Hansen 
Finance 
Fran Harchas 
Accounting 



John Hardy 
Sciences 
Marisa Hardy 
Accounting 
Lisa Harkins 
Premedicine 
Daryn Harper 
Premedicine 
Dennis Harr 
Business 
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Melanee Murray 

Actively involved both on- and off-cam- 
pus in marketing, Melanee Murray is an 
outstanding student from the marketing 
department. Between working 30 to 40 
hours a week at her internship and helping 
to coordinate the activities of her award- 
winning marketing organization, Melanee 
somehow finds time 
to pursue a double- 
major in marketing 
and management. 

Melanee gets to 
put her marketing 
skills to work in her 
job as a leasing 
agent, social direc- 
tor and sales repre- 
sentative for a local 
apartment com- 
plex. She has also 
worked as an assis- 
tant manager for a 
retail store. 

Devoting an enor- 




mous amount of effort to Pi Sigma Epsilon, 
the marketing and sales management orga- 
nization on campus, takes up the rest of 
Melanee's time. And it shows. At a national 
convention, the LSCIS Pi Sig's were award- 
ed the top southern regional chapter and 
second runner-up in computer marketing 
games honors. They were also named the 
top participating chapter in the region and 
listed as one of the top 10 Pi Sigma Epsilon 
chapters in the nation. 

After serving as the president of Pi Sig- 
ma Epsilon for two semesters, she is now 
contributing her efforts to the group as the 
vice president of the marketing section. 
This effort has not gone unnoticed, be- 
cause she was recently given an award of 
excellence by her chapter. 

After graduation in the spring, Melanee 
hopes to find a job working as a public 
relations representative for a financial insti- 
tution. She said that LSCIS has a very good 
marketing department and that she really 
likes the faculty because they have been 
so supportive. 

— TERRY BOBO 



Donna Haas 

"I want my children to see that educa- 
tion is not just something you're forced to 
do, but something you want to do," says 
Donna Haas, an LSGS student working on 
her master s degree in Liberal Arts. l 'l want 
them to see that it's something that will 
make you better, make you stop looking 
inward and look instead at the world 
around you — make you see things more 
objectively." 

Donna, a certified kinder- 
garten and elementary 
teacher, re-entered college 
this fall in the MLA program. 
"It's something I've always 
wanted to do, but the time 
was never right," Donna 
says. 

After graduating from col- 
lege, Donna became a 
housewife and mother of 
two boys, Bryan, now 12, 
and David, 9. "I stayed 
home and took care of the 




boys when they were little, but I've always 
wanted to come back to school." 

After her children entered school she 
went to work for Caddo Parish schools 
teaching kindergarten. This she did for 
four years. "I enjoyed teaching kindergar- 
ten; it was really a challenge. Kindergarten 
is hard, exhausting work, but it has many 
rewards." Donna says. 

"I loved when the children first began to 
read. I would always tell them to come 
back to my class when they could read and 
they would read a book to 
the class," she says. 

The one thing which 
prompted Donna to leave 
teaching and return to col- 
lege was intellectual interac- 
tion with adults. "I enjoy be- 
ing around people and talk- 
ing and listening. I consider 
| myself a good listener. I was 
5 not getting that in the class- 
| room," says Donna. 

0 When the opportunity 

1 arose for Donna to return to 
| college, she grabbed it. Her 



inspiration and supporting figure is her 
husband Bob. "I have a super husband. He 
has always been behind me, especially on 
my project of going back to school." 

Donna also gives credit to her children 
for her decision to return to school. "They 
are at an age now where they can take on 
some responsibility around the house. 
They're also very understanding about the 
time I need to study," Donna says. 

"I hope that they'll gain something from 
my going back to school, too. I don't want 
it to be just a private situation. 1 want them 
to see that you can do many things with 
your life. Learning is an ongoing process," 
Donna says. 

"If something else interests you, you 
can find a way to go back and get the 
training you need. They might find, as I 
did, that there are other things that you 
want to learn about and explore. I want 
them to pick up on this through me," she 
says. 

— TERESA RIMAUDO 



Allen Harris 
Speech 
Barbara Harris 
Computer Science 
Betsy Harris 
General Studies 
Glen Harris 
Marketing & Management 
Theresia Harris 
Management & Administration 



Robert Harris 
Psychology 
Lisa Hartley 
Accounting 
William Harris 
Marketing 
Kim Harville 
General Studies 
Betty Hays 
Psychology 



Karla Hays 
General Studies 
John Head 
Business 
Tanya Hebert 
Undecided 
Joan Hendrix 
Elementary Education 
Travis Henry 
Biology 



Curtis Herring 
Business Administration 
Sylvia Hinojosa 
Elementary Education 
Rosemary Hogan 
Psychology-Sociology 
Peter Hohnemann 
Management & Marketing 
Janice Hollis 
Education 



John Holm 
Undecided 
Paul Hopkins 
Computer Science 
Karen Home 
Business Administration 
Mary Howell 
General Studies 
Calvin Hubbard 
Psychology 
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Mark Hudson 
Journalism 
Rebecca Hudson 
Computer Science 
Wanda Hudson 
Special Education 
Kathy Huffaker 
Education 
Matt Hughes 
Computer Science 



Regina Hughes 

Marketing 6 Management 

William Hunt 

Journalism 

Lisa Hunter 

Education 

Gracie llardo 

Computer Science 

Minnie Jackson 

Psychology 



Sandra Jacobson 

Business Administration 

Sonny Jeane 

Journalism 

Theresa Jefferson 

Speech & Hearing Therapy 

Kenneth Jenkins 

Fine Arts 

Michael Jinks 

General Studies 



Felicia Joe 
Prelaw 

Angela Johnson 
Elementary Education 
Diane Johnson 
Special Education 
Stephanie Jones 
Mathematics 
Carol Jowell 
Undecided 



Jeffrey Johnson 

Biology 

Kirby Johnson 

Computer Science 

Pamela Johnson 

Business Administration 

Rusty Johnson 

Health & Physical Education 

Traci Johnston 

Mathematics 
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Robert Corley 

Business people speak accounting jar- 
gon; computer people speak computer jar- 



gon. 



But Robert Corley speaks both. Corley. 




who graduated in December with a bache- 
lor's degree in computer science, also 
holds a bachelor's degree in accounting 
from the University of Texas. 

After graduating from the University of 
Texas in 1977, Corley worked for a while at 
various public accounting firms and indus- 
tries. But being a "liberal arts person at 
heart," he decided to go back to school 
and major in computer science. 

Computers are a creative outlet for Cor- 
ley; one has the advantage of being able to 
approach a problem, come up with several 
solutions, implement the solutions and 
watch the solutions work, Corley said. 

On the other hand, accounting is an 
after-the-fact process, not leaving as much 
room for creativity, according to Corley. 

Teaching is another profession that Cor- 
ley would like to try. He hopes to be offered 
a teaching assistantship for his graduate 
studies from one of the universities to 
which he has applied. 

Corley plans to start his graduate stud- 
ies after a six-month vacation in Europe. 

— TROY FOSTER 



Kim Joiner 
Allied Health 
Mechelle Jones 
Computer Science 
Dale Kaiser 
Political Science 
Karen Kanosky 
Business Administration 
Lynn Kanosky 
Business 



Martin Kassman 
Liberal Arts 
Paula Kaszuba 
Elementary Education 
Alisa Keene 
Sciences 
John Keith 
Computer Science 
Richard Kell 
Fine Arts 



Thomas Keller 
Computer Science 
Fred Kendrick 
Political Science 
Curtis Kessler 
Computer Science 
Julia Kidd 
Communica tions 
Richard Kightlinger 
Fine Arts 



Tracye King 
Marketing 
Sharon Kirby 
Business Administration 
Lori Kirkpatrick 
Sciences 
Norman Kjos 
Predenistry 
Paul Koerner 
Computer Science 



Rebecca Kolb 
Computer Science 
James Koontz 
Computer Science 
Darrell Landreaux 
Public Administration 
Randy Lawton 
Computer Science-Accounting 
Richard Lawton 
Undecided 
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David Chiles 

Not everybody will believe that David 
Chiles' employer really lives. As a matter 
of fact, many people have argued that his 
employer is dead. But David Chiles knows 
he is not. 

Chiles, graduating in May in General 
Studies, works for Him and has worked for 
Him for nearly 20 years. Chiles currently 
pastors the Alamace Baptist Church in At- 
lanta, Texas, 15 or 16 miles from his home 
in Vivian. 

Chiles plans to go to the Southwestern 
Theological Seminary in Dallas and receive 
a Doctorate of Ministry to become a full- 
time minister, something he has wanted to 
do for over 25 years. 

He is currently running his own busi- 
ness, D. L. Chiles Pump Co. and Oil Field 
Supply, but plans to turn it over to his 
children after he enters the seminary. 

"Some people believe if you're a preach 
er you're not supposed to work," Chiles 
said. But because each church pays the 
preacher independently, having a second 
source of income has been a necessity, 
especially since he is only considered a 




part-time preacher. 

"It takes full time but pays part time," 
Chiles said. —MARK HUDSON 




Thomas Leber 
Computer Science 
John Lee 
General Studies 
Susan Lee 
Speech Pathology 
Phyllis Leeth 
Special Education 
Jeanne Lightfoot 
Business 



Stephen Lilly 
General Studies 
Judith Lindle 
Education 
Douglas Little 
Finance 
Jerry Little 
Premedicine 
Paula Lock wood 
Accounting 



Andrea Logan 
Business Administration 
Lisa Luker 
Computer Science 
Susan Lyles 
Allied Health 
Michael Magner 
Education 
Laura Mailhes 
Accounting 



Sonya Malone 
Accounting 
Robert Martin 
Accounting 
Terri Mathews 
Public Relations 
Angel May 
Marketing 
Clinton McAlister 
Pre veterinarian 



Michael McCullough 
Allied Health 
Rebecca McDaniel 
Allied Health 
Phyllis McHalffey 
Speech Pathology 
Rebecca McKinney 
Education 
Bruce McVey 
General Studies 
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Alen Blankstein 

It's not only for small businesses with 
small problems, but at least one of their 
clients is internationally known. The Small 
Business Development Center in the BE 
building serves as an advisor for busin- 
esses that want to analyze and correct 
business problems. 

Working in a backroom in the Business 
Research Center, 
called his "dungeon," i 
Alen Blankstein, a gra- 
dilate student in the 
MBA program, serves 
as the mediator be- 
tween the clients and 
the students who are 
analyzing problems for 
the business. "It's a lit- 
tle bit of PR work too," 
Blankstein said. 

Blankstein was born 
in New York and has 
lived in California and 
Florida. So why would 



he settle down in Shreveport? "I was work- 
ing for Finance and Mortgage Company 
and got transferred here," Blankstein said. 
Although it wasn't his choice to move 
here, he does like Shreveport's size along 
with its sense of community. 

Blankstein said most students believe 
only the "Ma and Pa grocery type" of bu- 
sinesses receive consultations at the cen- 
ter, but that's not so. One internationally 
known firm involved in the removal of 
troublesome aquatic plant life is among 
the clients served. That is not to say ihat 
all businesses are as well known. 

Blankstein smiles when he thinks about 
some of the more unusual consultations 
such as a piece of health equipment 
known as "the device" and a food soon to 
hit the market called Fish Sausage. 

After finishing his graduate work, Blank- 
stein would like to go into commercial 
banking or financial analysis. "I've consid- 
ered going back to Florida," Blankstein 
said. 

— MARK HUDSON 



Brian McNicoll 
Journalism 
Theresa Medlin 
Psychology 
Dan Menefee 
MBA 
Glen Mercer 
English 
Kelly Meshell 
Undecided 



Alice Methvin 
Elementary Education 
GiGi Mezzio 
Psychology 
Kimberly Middleton 
Biology 
Bonnie Miller 
Accounting 
Jan Mills 
Communication 



Leo Minder 
Liberal Arts 
Forest Mitchell 
Computer Science 
Robert Mitchell 
Chemistry 
Anthony Modica 
General Studies 
Keith Moffett 
General Studies 



Steven Molen 
Management 
Clif Moore 

Specialist in School Psychology 
Dianne Moore 
General Studies 
Tony Moore 
Finance 
Stefanie Moran 
Accounting 



Tammy Morrell 
Psychology 
Scott Morris 
Business Administration 
Lance Mosley 
Finance 
Wanda Moseley 
Education 
Diana Murcia 
Computer Science 
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MARK 
CLAWSON 

"I've wondered a couple of times why 
the hell I put myself through this," senior 
Mark Clawson said. "But I've remained op- 
timistic." 

Twenty-one-year-old Clawson is a biol- 
ogy major who has been accepted to at- 
tend LSU Medical Center in the fall. He 
plans to become an orthopedist specializ- 
ing in sports medicine. 

"I've always been fascinated by doctors 
and always had respect for them," Claw- 
son said, explaing what influenced him to 
become a doctor. As far as his chosen 
specialty, Clawson said, "I'm a sports fan, 
and I think it is an interesting field of medi- 
cine." 

Although it was not required that he ma- 
jor in biology, Clawson saw the study as a 
way of supplying him with the background 
knowledge of biological systems which will 
prepare him for orthopedics. Also, in high 
school he had enjoyed biology class. 

Clawson worked as a research assistant 




to Dr. Cran Lucas in the biology lab. The 
two worked under a research grant from 
the American Heart Association trying to 



isolate an enzyme and a fungus. 

Clawson carries an 18-hour class sched- 
ule, and besides working in the laboratory, 
he is a a cashier at the Red River Inn locat- 
ed on Barksdale Air Force Base. 

"I hardly ever have any free time unless 
I sacrifice my studying," he said, "and if 
you're planning to become a doctor you 
have to keep your G.P.A. high. You can t 
accept B's." 

Clawson said that his is a high-pressure 
and demanding curriculum. "In my fresh- 
man year there were 120 students out here 
planning to become doctors. By my sopho- 
more year there were between 60 to 80. 
Now, there are 15 that are applying to med 
school. I don't know how many will make it 
in," he said. 

Clawson said that the first three years of 
college offered the most pressure with the 
exception of his first semester of his senior 
year when he waited to hear whether or not 
he was accepted into med school. His relief 
upon hearing of his admittance offered a 
good excuse for his friends to throw him a 
congratulatory bash. 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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Melanee Murray 
Marketing and Management 
Karen Myers 
Accounting 
Ramona Myrick 
Elementary Education 
Elizabeth Naar 
Education 
Rene Nader 
Criminal Justice 



Robert Napp 
Physics 
Douglas Naron 
Accounting 
Orlisa Nash 
Special Education 
Christina Nelson 
General Studies 
James Nelson 
Undecided 



Lan Nhan 
Accounting 
Neill Normand 
Education 
Annette Norton 
Accounting 
Cynthia Nunn 
Criminal Justice 
Ginger Nuttall 
Accounting 



Shirley O'Daniel 
General Studies 
Bill Olson 
Computer Science 
Thomas Orozco 
Business Administration 
Bonita Osmon 
Sociology 
Dorothy Orphe 
Premedicine 



Birk Osier 
Undecided 
Angela Pace 
Computer Science 
Paul Pachankis 
Mathematics 
Douglas Paga 
Accounting 
Michelle Panzer 
Accounting 
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Kevin Greve 

Kevin Greve is a senior majoring in psy- 
chology. He decided on a career in pyscho- 
logy because it is interesting and it is his 
family's tradition. His father is a psycholo- 




gist, his mother and step mother are psy- 
chiatric social workers and his grandmoth- 
er was also a psychiatric social worker. 

Greve is also a member of the psycholo- 
gy club and is currently involved in psy- 
chological research under the direction of 
Dr. Georgia Wills, a member of the LSGS 
faculty. 

He has been named to Who's Who in 
American Universities and to the dean's 
list for the last five semesters. Kevin was 
also awarded the faculty Academic Award 
in the psychology department during the 
fall semester. 

Most of Kevin's after-school hours are 
spent working full-time at the Brentwood 
Hospital as a mental health technician. 

During his free time Kevin enjoys judo 
and has participated in several judo tourna- 
ments in the past. 

After graduation his plans include going 
to graduate school and obtaining his Ph.D. 
degree in pyschology, his family's tradi- 
tion. 

— RICKY BAKER 



Cheri Parish 
Education 
Robert Parker 
Undecided 
Priscilla Parr 
General Studies 
Ann Parsells 
Speech Pathology 
Eileen Patterson 
Mathematics 



Sharon Pen son 
Accounting 
Helen Phelps 
Education 
Amanda Phillips 
Computer Science 
Leonard Pierce 
Criminal Justice 
Janice Plew 
Computer Science 



Mark Ponder 
Computer Science 
Lee Posted 
Prelaw 
Dwane Poteet 
Preveterinarian 
Susan Plusateri 
Marketing 
Sandra Pyles 
Special Education 



Randy Rabb 
General Studies 
David Radford 
Prenursing 
Edward Ragan 
Sciences 
Steven Rayburn 
Computer Science 
Lisa Readhimer 
Business 



Tyler Reeves 
Public Administration 
Amy Reiner 
Special Education 
Anuary Rhodes 
Management 
Lesa Rice 
Marketing 
M.J. Richardson 
Psychology 




Jeff Mitchell 

"Physics scare a lot of people away — 
sometimes it scares me," said physics 
major Jeff Mitchell. Mitchell estimates 
that there are only four or five students 
majoring in physics presently at LSGS. 

"Physics is the study of the motion of 
everything that exists and how they be- 
have in situations," said Mitchell, offering 
a layman's definition. "It pertains to mat- 
ter, not living organisms, and it applies 
mathematics to phys- 
ical situations. 

"Physics is about the 
only thing that's ever in- 
terested me," Mitchell 
said, explaining that he 
was seldom turned off 
by the emphasis on 
mathematics that in- 
timidates many stu- 
dents. 

Mitchell, who lives at 
home with his parents, 
plans to pursue a mas- 
ter's degree after he 




graduates next year. He hopes to be a plas- 
ma phyisicist, working under fusion reac- 
tors. 

Mitchell works at Riverside Hospital as a 
dietary supervisor. He likes to spend his 
free time working on his computer. 

Mitchell said that he would like to work 
for NASA or an energy company develop- 
ing new ways to harness energy. 

Recently, Mitchell developed a series of 
holograms as a research project. 
"Holograms are just like photography," 
^^^^^^ said Mitchell, "except 
they're three dimension- 
al." To produce a holo- 
gram, a laser beam is 
split so that it hits onto a 
^ clear piece of film and 

produces a three-dimen- 
sional image. 
I I "We're thinking of 
I t starting a Physics Club," 
I £ Mitchell said, "but we 
I § don't have enough people 
jfl t right now. It's going to 
| take awhile." 
HH * — SCOTT STRONG 




Lloyd Riley 
Business 
Melissa Riley 
Accounting 
Tracy Roberts 
MBA 

Eric Robinson 
Journalism 
Roger Robinson 
Undecided 



Valera Robinson 
General Studies 
Debra Lynn Roeten 
Management 
Keith Roeten 
Management 
Karyn Rominger 
Accounting 
Clayton Rowe 
Business Administration 



Linda Royal 
Science 
Lita Ruffen 
Education 
Amy Sanders 
Management 
Elizabeth Scalf 
English 
Karen Schagg 
Premedicine 



Doray Schillings 
Computer Science 
Virginia Schin 
Elementary Education 
Jennette Sepulvado 
Biology 

Teresa Ann Seymore 
Education 
Claiborne Sharp 
MBA 



Mike Shelley 
Pysics 
Bill Shelton 
Computer Science 
Emma Shepard 
Elementary Education 
Melinda Shepard 
Premedicine 
James Shively 
Preveterinarian 
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Jon Barnes 

Jon Barnes is a senior English student 
who plans to make a living with his writing 
talent. Jon is a creative writer at heart but 
said that he plans to make his talent mar- 
ketable by writing technical papers for bu- 
sinesses and writing in house manuals. If 
that doesn't work he might teach English 
at the college level. 

When he graduates in December of 
1985, Jon thinks that he will probably go 
on to graduate school in English at the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 

It's a proven fact that Jon has a talent 
for writing. At least the English professors 
at LSCIS think so. When Dr. Pat Bates sub- 
mitted an essay from Jon's advanced com 
position class to other LSCIS English pro- 
fessors, they were so impressed that they 
awarded him the Buckner writing award, a 
$150 endowment. 

When he is not writing, Jon enjoys pho- 
tography. He said that his perfect world 
would be making a living as a writer with a 
color darkroom on the side. 

Jon and his wife Joyce, a computer pro- 



grammer, have been married for 2Vi years. 

He would like to do more creative writ- 
ing if possible, Jon described himself as a 
person who "has something to write but 
just hasn't found quite what it is yet." 

— JULIE KILPATRICK 




Bryan Sibley 
Premedicine 
Donna Sibley 
Computer Science 
Robert Sibley 
Business 
Michael Simoneaux 
Computer Science 
Claudia Simpson 
General Studies 



Treva Sims 
Fine Arts 
Daniel Sklar 
Accounting-Computer Science 
Patricia Small 
Management 
Sharon Smiley 
General Studies 
Debra Sue Smith 
Accounting 



Donald Smith 
Business Administration 
James D. Smith 
Public Admin is tra tion 
Linda Smith 
Education 
Lon Smith 
Computer Science 
Sandy Smith 
Undecided 



Sondra Smith 
Management 
William Smith 
Criminal Justice 
Laura Soldner 
General Studies 
Mark Solis 
Computer Science 
Gwendolyn Solomon 
Psychology 



Robert Spears 
Premedicine 
Georgia Speer 
Journalism 
Terry Speir 
Education 
Douglas Stahl 
Accounting 
Sharyl Stahl 
Accounting 
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Bill Tuggle 

Bill Tuggle, a 22-year-old senior, said 
that he has "always wanted to do some- 
thing that makes a difference." And that's 
why he chose to major in criminal justice. 

Bill would like to work for the FBI when 
he graduates in May but said that he might 
have to get some experience before going 
to work on the Federal level. 

He doesn't want to be a cop on the street 
but said that he loves to 
work with people and 
would like to be a parole 
or probation officer. 

Danger is a very big 
part of a life in criminal 
justice, and Bill knows 
and accepts this. He said 
that "the danger is part of 
the appeal. Who wants to 
be sitting behind a desk?" 

Bill is also a big horse 
racing fan. A self-educat- 
ed handicapper, he said 
that he spends five and 




six hours a night handicapping races for 
the next day. He doesn't consider it gam- 
bling but more of an investment, like the 
stock market but with more control on the 
outcome. 

Golf and waterskiing are also big with 
Bill. In the summer he said that he tries to 
waterski at least once a week to keep in 
shape. 

Ten years from now he said that he 
would like to be in a city bigger than 
Shreveport. Marriage is not a priority but 
he said that he would like 
to be married if he could 
find a woman who can 
deal with his career. 

To Bill Tuggle mone 
tary success is not as im- 
portant as the quality of 
his work. He would like to 
be thought of as "some- 
$ body who does a good 
| job." 

- — JULIE KILPATRICK 
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Virginia Stangel 
Accounting 
Hansgeorg Stanisch 
Computer Science 
Susanne Stanisch 
Accounting 
Cynthia Stanley 
Elementary Education 
Jodi Stewart 
Speech Therapy 



Mary Stewart 
Accounting 
Rebecca Sullivan 
Elementary Education 
Pam Sutherland 
Premedicine 
Shawn Swilley 
Management 
Lisa Taylor 
Premedicine 



Lynette Taylor 

Communica tions 

Shari Taylor 

Undecided 

Tracy Taylor 

Marketing 

Julie Teakell 

Business Administration 

Mike Teece 

Public Relations 



Donna Terry 
Speech Pathology 
Wallace Terry 
Computer Science 
Geoffrey Thilking 
Undecided 
Rosalind Thomas 
Economics 
Glende Tietjen 
Education 



Gregory Tingle 
Computer Science 
Dorothen Townsel 
Special Education 
Larry Townsend 
Speech 

Debra Trombetta 
Education 
Sharon Turley 
Marketing 
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Gary Hargis 

"I like something with a little bit of a 
challenges," said 21 year-old Gary Hargis. 
Hargis, a criminal justice major, is batallion 
commander of the LSGS ROTC program. 

"When I was in high school, a career in 
the military was the last thing I wanted," 
Hargis said. Eventually, Hargis was attract- 
ed to the challenges of training and leading 
that the Army offers. 

Hargis said that the ROTC chain of com- 
mand is set up identical to a batallion com- 
mand in the Army, with Hargis being at the 
top. 

The ROTC batallion is composed entire- 
ly of students. After graduation from the 
ROTC program, Hargis plans to serve in 
the Army for 20 years. After that, he wants 
to teach at a university. 

Hargis explained that the military has 



had a bad image ever since the Vietnam 
War. However, he is optimistic about the 
military's future. 

' With President Reagan, there is a big 
upswing with the country's feelings for a 
strong defense. I think Reagan is great." 

After high school. Hargis served in the 
National Guard and participated in the Ad- 
vance Individual Training program. His pri- 
or military service made him exempt from 
having to go to basic training at a boot 
camp like most ROTC cadets are required. 

But Hargis went anyway. 

Explaining why he would want to get up 
every day at 4 a.m. and work until 10 p.m., 
Hargis said, "If I was going to be an officer, 
I wanted to know what it would be like for 
an enlisted man." 

Hargis is tall with an athletic build. He 
wears his red hair short — shorter than 
any of the other ROTC cadets at LSGS. 
The cut leaves his ears completely naked. 
He loves a tough game of basketball as 
well as waterskiing and snowskiing. 

'Believe it or not," he said, "I'm just a 
normal guy." 

— SCOTT STRONG 




Elizabeth Turner 
Computer Science 
Martha Tucker 
Premedicine 
Timothy Tyler 
Biology 
Bonita Vance 
Computer Science 
Donna Vaitkus 
Public Relations 



Robby VanHoy 
Undecided 
Mary Vanhoof 
Computer Science 
Sonia Vasquez 
Premedicine 
Stephanie Vaughan 
General Studies 
Marylin Vaz 
Computer Science 



Allen Vestal 
Psychology 
Alyxandra Voss 
Psychology 
Aulsie Yates 
Elementary Education 
Mark Yahn 
Undecided 
Christopher Yearwood 
Business 



Vanessa Yorba 
Education 
Michael Young 
Computer Science 
Keith Waddell 
Criminal Justice 
Ronald Wagnon 
Health & Physical Education 
Leigh Ann Walk 
Accounting 



Alicia Walker 
Elementary Education 
Teresa Walker 
Accounting 
James Warner 
Management 
Vicki Watts 
Special Education 
Lynne Weaver 
Public Relations 
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Kathleen Sweeny 

Kathleen Sweeney is a freshman major- 
ing in business administration and minor- 
ing in computer science. She intends also 
to become involved in the Business Infor- 
mation Systems Program, which stresses 
communications and business applications 
of computers and teleconferencing. 

Upon graduating, Kathleen hopes to be- 
come a systems analyst. In that field she 
will be able to put her computer knowledge 
to good use. 

'1 think people should get more involved 
in computers, because that is where the 
future is going. 

"A lot of people think that they have to 
be good in math to work in computers, but 
they don't," Kathleen said. 

Kathleen s spare time is spent playing 
the piano, singing in the choir and playing 
tennis. She also works in the Business In- 
formation Systems Office as a part-time 
student worker. Business Administration 
250 (Introduction to Computers) is her fa- 
vorite class. 



Her philosophy of life, she says, is, "If 
you set a goal for yourself and you want it 
bad enough, you will do what you have to 
do to get it." With that in mind. Kathleen 
will likely achieve her goals for life. 

— RICKY BAKER 
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Tammy Weaver 

Journalism 

Alan Webb 

Biology 

Byron Wells 

Computer Science 

Jennifer Welsh 

Accounting 

Juanita Welsh 

Preveterinarian 

Leonard Wennmons 

Premedicine 

Bar bee Whatley 

Accounting 

Christopher Whisonant 

Premedicine 

Barzanna White 

Elementary Education 

Gretchen White 

Accounting 

Nikole Whitehead 

Chemistry 

Larry Whittemore 

Sciences 

Eunice Wilkerson 

Biology 

Robert Willcox 

Psychology 

Cyndi Williams 

School Psychology 

Dianthony Williams 

Management 

Karen Williams 

Business Administration 

Michelle Williams 

Business 

Patricia Williams 

Business 

Suzanne Williams 

Management 

Tina Williams 

Computer Science 

Max Williamson 

Marketing 

Thyla Willoughby 

Elementary Education 

Zelephine Wilson 

Undecided 

Edwina Wise 

Graduate Studies 

Melissa Wojciechowski 

Business Administration 

Karen Wolfe 

Marketing 

Johnny Wenk 

Management 

Robert Wright 

Accounting 

Becky Zenter 

Elementary Education 
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When the faculty convened for its first fall convocation, C.R. 
McPherson, assistant to the vice chancellor of Academic Affairs, 
presented a tabulation of averages for the 173 full-time faculty 
members. He said that 56 part-time members were not included in 
the statistics. 

The average age is 44. Faculty members have been in higher 
education an average of 12 years and at LSGS an average of 7 years, 
fifty-five percent of the faculty is tenured. 

The highest degrees earned by faculty members were awarded by 
universities in diverse locations. One-third hold these degrees from 
Louisiana colleges; one-third received them from universities in the 
Southeast; one-third hold them from schools in other geographic 
regions. Seventy percent of the faculty have terminal degrees. 

Twelve new faculty members were added to various colleges: four 
in Education, three in Sciences, three in Business, one each in Liberal 
Arts and General Studies. 




MANAGEMENT AND MARKETING Mem- 
bers of the department are, front, Dr. John 
Berton, Judy Poole, Ann Moore; back, Dr. 
John Vassar, Dr. Lynn Judd, Bob Aalberts, 
and Dr. Larry Clark, chairman. Absent 
were Dr. Jim Reed, Dr. Rosetta Reed and 
Daryl McKee. 

BUSINESS AND INFORMATION SYS- 
TEMS. Members of the department are, 
front, Elaine Turk, Charlotte Jones, Dr. 
Beth Whatley; back, Dr. John Austin Jr., 
chairman, Dr. Vaughan Westaway, Dr. Lor- 
raine Krajewski, Dr. Hillman Willis, Gwen 
Smith, and Clifton Miller. 
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b ACCOUNTING. Members of the department are, 

1 front, Opal Menefee, Steve McDuffie; back, 

1 Douglas Sharp, Dr. John Marts, and Dr. Barry 

| Lewis, chairman. Not shown is Tommy Phillips. 




ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. Members of the 
department are, front, Dr. Paul Merkle, Dr. Mike 
Clauretie, and Dr. Melvin Harju, chairman; back, 
Steve Suckle, Dr. Harvey Rubin, Dr. Clarence 
Adams and Dr. Michael Brendler. 




Receiving her doctorate from Louisiana 
Tech this spring, Charlotte Jones joined 
the Department of Business Information 
Systems in the fall as assistant professor. 
She has been a programmer-analyst for the 
State of Louisiana as well as writing pro- 
grams as a freelance consultant in Webster 
Parish. While at Tech, where she also 
earned the M.B.A. degree, she was a teach- 
ing assistant. She is the mother of three 
children, but she says she hates to cook. 



Steve Suckle came to the department of Economics 
and Finance; he received his degree from Oklahoma 
University. He was once self-employed and enjoys 
fishing and hunting. 



Elaine Turk received her BA and MA from Trenton 
State College. She joined the department of Business 
Information Systems here after working at such 
places as Northern Illinois University, Middlesex 
County College and Carteret High School in Carteret 
NJ. Some of her hobbies include Snow Skiing. Danc- 
ing. Ballet, Art and Reading. 



College 



of 



Education 




EDUCATION. The members of the department 
are, from left to right, front row: Dr. Gale 
Bridger, Dr. Jim Sabin, Dr. John Powell, Dr. 

Barbara Decker, Dr. Joe Green, chairman. 
Back row: Dr. Larry Marsh man, Dr. Charles 
Wilson, Jo Fleming, Dr. David Gustavson, 
Rosalind Baylor, Dr. Joe Kinchloe. 

HEALTH AMD PHYSICAL EDUCATION. The 
members of the department are, from left to 
right, Sandra Bowen, Karen Butt, Dr. Kenneth 
Purdy, chairman; Maxie Foster, Larry Rambin, 
HPE building manager; Jesse DeMello. 
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1 PSYCHOLOGY: Members of the department are. front, Dr. 

J Georgia Wilts. Dr Jean Hollinshead. Dr. Doris Benson. 

5 Yvonne Yarbrough; Back. Department Chairman Dr. 

I George Kemp. Dr. Jeff Ickes. Dr. Jimmie Smith. Dr. 

| Donita Gothard. Dr. Rick Short and Dr. Jose Carlisle. 






LIBRARY. Members of the library staff holding 
faculty ranking are, from left to right, 
Malcolm Parker, Richard Colquette, Nell 
Cunningham, Sue Brown, Mary Bowman, 
William McCleary, Marilyn Merrett, Anne 
King, Pat Meador. 






Karen Butt, a new member of the HPE 
faculty, is from Merrick, New York. She 
received her degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College in New York City, 
and was previously employed at Loyola 
High School and Soloman Schechter Day 
School. Her hobbies include dancing, snow 
skiing, and attending theater production. 



A Boston Mass., native, Jesse DeMello 
considers racquetball part of his life. He 
attended the University of Georgia, 
Bridgewater State College, and Roanoke 
State College. Also, he was a teaching as- 
sistant at the University of Georgia. 




Dr. Jean Hollenshead comes to the Psy- 
chology Department from the Caddo Par- 
ish schools where she was a member of the 
testing team. She holds the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Saint Thomas in the 
Philippines. She earned her Master's degree 
in California from Chapman College and 
her Bachelor's degree from LSU-BR. 




FOREIGN LANGUAGES. The members of the 

department are, from left to right, Dr. Kerr £ 

Thompson, chairman; Joe Patrick, Dr. Mike 1 

Williams, Shirley Brown and Dr. James Baran. | 



ENGLISH. Members of the department are, 
from left to right, front row, Dr. Wilfred 
Guerin, chairman: Karen Douglass, Nancy 
Wilhelmi, Dr. Laurie Morrow, Dr. Patricia 
Bates. Back row: Jackie Lower, Evelyn 
Herring, Dr. James Lake, Dr. Robert Leitz, 
Loretta Lampkin, Dr. Merrill Knighten, Nancy 
Hutson, Dr. Mary McBride, Dr. Robert Colbert 
and Dr. Glen Bollman. 



COMMUNICATIONS. The members of 
the department are, from left to right, 
front row, Dr. Frank Lower and John 
Tabor. Back row: Dr. Lillian Hall, 
Deborah Howard, Suzzanne Bright, 
LaMoyne Batten, Dr. Charlene Handford, 
Dr. Charles Moore, Dr. H. M. Lewis, Dr. 

Dalton Cloud, chairman: Norma Jean 
Locke, Dr. Robert Critcher, Barbara Ann 
Locke, Dr. Anne Torrans, Joe Trahan, 
Don Alexander. Not pictured is Dr. Joe 

Loftin. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Members of the department are, from left to 
right, front row: Dr. Alan Thompson, Dr. 
William D. Pederson, James Miller. Back row: 
Dr. Norman Provizer, Dr. Ann McLaurin, Dr. 
Vincent Marsala, Dr. Milton Finley and Lee 
Musselman. 



SOCIAL SCIENCES. Members of the 
department, are, from left to right, Dr. 
Kenneth Hinze, Dr. Kathleen Handy, Dr. 
Norman Dolch, Dr. Donald Sanderson, Richard 
Georgia and Dr. Fred Haw ley. 




O 
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Communications Department member Jo- 
seph Trahan holds a B. A. degree in Ameri- 
can military history from Tulane Universi 
ty and the M.A. degree in public relations 
from Ball State University. For the past 6V2 
years the New Orleans native served in the 
Army as a public relations officer. Trahan 
says he is an avid Tulane and Saints fan. 



Dr. Georgia Wills comes to the Psychology 
Department with several years ' experience 
as both an educational and psychological 
examiner. She holds the Ph.D. degree in 
experimental psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi. Her master's 
degree is in counseling from the University 
of Central Arkansas, and her bachelor's 
degree is in English from the University of 
Arkansas. Wills has a son, John Freeman. 



Since joining the Military Science Depart- 
ment, Maj. Walker Broadhurst has enjoyed 
hunting and traveling in this area. The 
Georgia native was previously stationed in 
the Republic of Panama as an operations 
officer for Task Force Baycraft, a part of 
the 1 93rd Infantry Brigade. He has enjoyed 
participating in bowling through the LSUS 
intramurals program. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE. Members of the 
department are, left to right, front row: Capt. 
Dennis Hromika, Mrs. Teresa Raley, Sgt. 
Garth Collier. Back row, 2nd Cpt. Joseph 
Emery, Maj. Walker Broadhurst, Master Sgt. 

Pete Carrion. 



PHYSICS. Members of the department are, 
from left to right, W. Decker Moore, Dr. Ed 
Carriere, Dr. Rex L. Matlock, chairman; 
George P. Bonner, Dr. Tom A. Moss and 
Homer E. Morris. 



BIOLOGY. Members of the department 
are, from left to right, Dr. Richard K. 
Speairs, chairman; Dorothy Cady, Dr. 
Selvestion Jimes, Dr. John G Hall, Dr. 
Cran Lucas, Dr. Laurence Hardy, Dr. 
Robert Kalinsky. Not pictured are Dr. 
Vaughan Langman and Dr. Steven 

Lynch. 
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CHEMISTRY. The members of the department 
are, from left to right, Dr. Frank Collins, Dr. 
Joseph Goerner, chairman; Dr. Wayne 
Gustavson, Dr. Ronald Martin, Dr. James 
Goodrich. 



MATH AND COMPUTER SCIENCE. Members 
of the department are, left to right, Iris 
Johnson, Dr. Adrienne Critcher, Conway Link, 
Dr. John Sigle, Dr. Mark A u lick, Dr. Carlos 
Spaht, chairman; Barbara Hubbart, Barron 
Tabor, Dr. Don Smith, Dr. Al McKinney, Anita 
Harkness. Mot pictured are Dr. Waldo Curtis, 
Carol Hall, Tom Hutchinson and Dr. Stuart 
Mills, acting dean of the College of Sciences. 




Thomas C. Hutchinson comes to the 
Math and Computer Science Department 
from the University of Texas in Austin 
where he received his degree. The 
Cincinnati, Ohio, native also worked at 
the Austin Community College. 



Dr. Vaughan Langman is from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Alaska. He has 
worked in the Department of Veterinary 
Physiology at the University of Nairobi. He 
enjoys playing racquetball and catching 
animals in Africa. 
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'The 
Finest 
Garden 
On 

Earth' ' 



he Noel Foundation Library is 
"conceived as a higher reference 
facility, specializing in serious 
works in the liberal arts world, designed to 
appeal to researchers, writers and profes- 
sional scholars." That is the way J. S. Noel 
of Shreveport, describes his collection of 
150,000 volumes, valued at over $2 million 
dollars, that will soon become a permanent 
part of LSGS. 

The library itself is centered mainly 
around 18th century literature. About one 
third of the volumes are so old and unusual 
that they would be found only in the larger 
research libraries in the nation. 

The library contains, but is not limited 
to, all types of encyclopedias, atlases, al- 
manacs and manuals. It also contains stud- 
ies of the world's major religions, as well as 
classical literature, including such authors 
as Shakespeare, Samuel Johnson and Goe- 
the. 

Malcolm Parker, director of the LSCIS 
library, said that a new building, to be built 
just to the west of Bronson Hall, will house 
both the J.S. Noel Special Collection and 
the Noel Foundation Library, as well as the 
present library inventory, The building will 
probably be a 3*story structure and will 
contain about 120,000 square feet. 



Parker said that along with the collec- 
tions will come an endowment that will be 
used to perserve, protect and enlarge the 
collections. 

The library itself contains many rare 
books. Parker said that several factors de- 
termine whether or not a book is rare, and 
they include: age, scarcity and intrinsic 
value. Either one of these factors alone, or 
in combination, determines the rarity of a 
particular book. 

Parker is very excited about the project. 
"It's going to be a great asset to Shreve- 
port," he said. Parker said that LSCJ-Baton 
Rouge, Northwestern State University, as 
well as Centenary College had submitted 
proposals along with LSGS for the acquisi- 
tion of the library. 

J.S. Noel feels that wise and enlightened 
people are the world's only "refuge from 
destruction." He feels that much can be 
learned from the reading of writings of the 
great thinkers of the past. "But the main 
collection is and shall be biography, for 
great men and minds remain our last hope 
against waste, futility and ruin — and the 
collection of their best efforts at knowl- 
edge and wisdom, which I call a library, is 
the finest garden on Earth," Noel said. 

— SONNY JEANE 
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DR. JEFF ICKES 



You ask, "Who is that strange man wearing 
those wild pants and mismatched socks, go- 
ing around campus hugging everyone he 
meets?" Well, that is Dr. Jeff Ickes. a profes- 
sor and counselor at LSC1S. He is not really 
strange at all; he just loves to love people. 

Ickes, who has taught at LSUS for four 
years, is very popular among students as well 
as faculty. This is due mostly to his rather 
liberal philosophy about people and life. 

"I would like people to realize that they can 
achieve personal perfection in love and to 
pass that love on to others. Also, I would like 
people to know that it s okay to be them- 
selves. They don't have to live up to the 
expectations of others. I practice this, and I 
think that's evident with my mismatched 
socks and wildly colored pants,** Ickes says. 

Ickes makes it a point to meet at least one 
new person each day and tries to bring a smile 
to those people he does meet. He stresses the 
idea of living life one day at a time. "Live life 
today; don't dwell on yesterday or tomorrow; 
make the most of now," he added. 

His love of nature is what made him decide 
to go into psychology. By helping people he 
feels that he helps nature. If people are happy 
with their surroundings, they are happy. 

Ickes is not a native Shreveporter. When he 
interviewed for jobs, he went to several 
schools but felt that LSUS needed him most 
because the campus seemed so lonely. "I 
wanted to make this campus a better place, 
with more love and kindness," Ickes reflects. 

Ickes says that his job does not rank num- 
ber 1 but is ranked a strong number 13. His 
family, life, people, nature and love are at the 
top of his chart. When he got his job at LSUS 
he was amazed that someone would pay him 
to do what he likes to do best, talk. 

Students play an important part in Ickes* 
role at LSUS. Some of the characteristics he 
finds desirable in his students are their willing- 
ness to learn, to take risks and to be creative; 
he also enjoys their sensitivity, empathy and 
humility. He likes for them to ask questions 
that they feel are stupid because it shows him 
that they are not afraid to be themselves. 

— RICKY BAKER 



CARING COUNSELORS. 
Paula Lynch counsels a stu- 
dent. Listening is as impor- 
tant in counseling as giving 
advice. 

HELPING HANDS. Paula 
Lynch works with some of 
the peer counselors during a 
training session. 

LEARNING TRUST. Mimi 
Glassel leads a student in an 
exercise designed to draw 
the group together and pro- 
mote trust One student is 
required to close his eyes f 
while another student leads J 
him around campus. 




. Dr. Jeff Ickes talks to his 
love class, one of the most popular classes on 
campus. An extra session was formed in the fall by 
student request. 
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I'm OK 
You're OK 



veryone at some point and time in 
his life has problems. The best 
thing to do when these problems 
arise is to seek professional help as soon as 
possible. At LSUS, students, faculty and 
staff need not go far for this valuable ser- 
vice. Located in the Business and Educa- 
tion building in room 1 15 is the Counseling 
Center, a professionally staffed and trained 
help center at the disposal of anyone on 
campus who feels the need for counseling. 

The Counseling Center, which has been 
in operation for 3Vi years, is headed by Dr. 
Jeff Ickes who has a Ph.D. degree in psy- 
chology. Also on staff are Paula Lynch, 
who has a degree in clinical psychology, 
six peer counselors, who are graduate stu- 
dents, and one secretary. 

The center offers a variety of individual 
and group counseling services to its cli- 
ents. On an individual basis the center of- 
fers personal, educational and career coun- 
seling. Personal counseling emphasizes the 
developmental skills by the individual in 
order to cope with the stresses of life, as 
well as improving self concept. Clarifying 
educational goals, providing academic in 
formation and teaching effective study 
skills are the aims of educational counsel- 
ing. Since many LSUS students work while 
going to school, career counseling is a 
valuable service. This service involves as- 
sessing career goals, interests and apti- 
tudes. 

In addition to individual counseling, the 
center offers several structured and non- 
structured group experiences, with the 
most popular being "Love Classes." Other 
groups are Assertiveness groups, Career 
Exploration groups, Support groups, Full 
Fit, Interpersonal Relationship groups. 
Stress Management, Self Development 
workshops. Couples Communication 
groups and Parenting workshops. 

The center makes available to new en- 
tering freshmen, SOAR — Student Orien- 
tation and Registration. This is a special 
program which provides these students 
with specific information about the aca- 
demic and social environment at LSUS. 



Also available to students is information on 
a variety of other topics which are in the 
form of cassette tapes. 

The center, which is state funded, offers 
its services free to all LSUS students, facul- 
ty and staff. Although use of the center is 
restricted to the LSUS community, indivi- 
duals from the public are also accepted on 
a one-time basis. If additional counseling is 
needed, the individual will be referred to 
other centers which serve the public. 

Although the center is small, it handled 
326 cases during the Fall 1983 semester 
and 416 cases during the Spring 1984 se- 
mester. Attendance in the group sessions 
and workshops has steadily increased 
since the center has been open. 

Ickes said. "The main objective of the 
center is to prevent issues from becoming 
growth-inhibiting problems." Since Ickes 
started the center he has dealt with some 
very minor problems as well as some very 
complex problems. Some of these prob- 
lems have been incest, rape and suicides. 
Though he has never dealt with any suc- 
cessful suicide victims, he says that he has 
had some close calls. "This has been the 
year for marital problems," Ickes said. 

Another program that Ickes says is very 
successful is EARS — Early Alert Referral 
System. This program was designed so 
that professors who felt that a student was 
having problems could contact the center 
which in turn would contact the student 
directly. "The purpose again is basically to 
prevent the student's problems from be- 
coming too difficult personally or academi- 
cally," Ickes said. 

The Counseling Center and Ickes have 
made their marks on the LSUS campus. As 
our society continues to grow so will the 
problems of individuals. Though the center 
cannot help everyone, it does provide a 
valuable and worthwhile service to the 
LSUS community. As Ickes states, "You 
cannot become a good student, employee, 
friend or parent until you become a good 
human being first." 

— RICKY BAKER 
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LORETTA LAMPKIN 



Loretta Lampkin is one step closer to 
writing her dissertation. Her correspon- 
dence with John Barth and two-year-old 
invitation to him paid off. While he was in 
Shreveport to lecture at LSCIS, he granted 
her a private two-hour interview and his 
permission to copyright and publish it. 
Most importantly, it was necessary to her 
work on her dissertation. 

"My most pressing deadline now is writ- 
ing my dissertation," she said, calling the 
writing stage "a cloud of gloom." At this 
point, though, she isn't in any hurry. "I 
want to enjoy teaching," she said. 

She says that writing a dissertation 
takes tunnel vision. Her topic is "Form and 
Human Relationships in the Novel," which 
is studying "the art form of the novel by 
examining the human interpersonal rela- 
tionships," she said. It is also studying the 
history of the form of the novel. 

Lampkin attended the Modern Lan- 
guages Association convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., during the Christmas Holi- 
days. During her stay, she went to the 
Library of Congress' Manuscript Reading 
Room. She had written for and received 
Barth's permission to Xerox his manu- 
scripts. 

Since Barth is one of the authors she is 
researching in her dissertation, along with 
Stern and Joyce, his visit to Shreveport 
and their continuing correspondence has 
had an impact upon the completion of her 
degree. 

Lampkin also spends time taking care of 
her elderly relatives, two of whom live with 
her husband and her, giving speeches and 
non-academic pursuits such as making 
Halloween costumes. 

— GWIN GROGAN 



A Touch 
of 

Excellence 

Students have both off- and on-campus opportunities to participate the LSGS Ameri- 
can Studies Program. In the spring and summer they can study and work in internship 
programs in Washington, D.C. During the fall and spring semesters the program sponsors 
noted speakers on campus. 

In September, October and November four authorities in their fields were brought to 
campus through the American Studies Program. The stories which follow highlight this 
on-campus aspect of the program. 



n opposite sex twin, native of 
Maryland, jazz musician, scholar, 
researcher, storyteller: These are 
just a few of the many faces of John Barth 
whom Loretta Lampkin described when 
she introduced him in September. 

Barth was on campus as part of the 
"Celebration of American Studies," which 
is sponsored by the LSGS American Stud- 
ies Program and the Artists and Lecturers 
Committee. 

The University Center Theater was filled 
when Dr. Mary McBride; dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, welcomed the audi- 
ence and described the American Studies 
Program as a "touch of excellence." 
McBride then introduced Loretta Lampkin, 
assistant professor of English. 

Lampkin, who has studied Barth's work 
extensively, gave a brief introduction 
which was done much in the style of 
Barth's writing. 

Barth looked very much like the distin- 
guished Johns Hopkins professor that he is 
in his conservative, navy-blue blazer and 
slacks. At the beginning of his speech, he 
told the audience that his topic was sup- 
posed to "relate American Literature to 
something called the larger American ex- 
perience." Barth continued, "What I really 
want to do, on the other hand, is read from, 
and say a few things about, my fiction in 
progress." 

The yet unpublished novel, "The Tide- 
water Tales," from which he read ex- 
cerpts, is about writing, which Barth calls 
"being pregnant with a novel." 

Barth, who has been honored with the 



National Book Award for fiction in 1978 for 
"Chimera," has also written "The End of 
the Road," "The Sot-Weed Factor" and 
"Giles Goat-Boy." 

Barth, a master storyteller, made his la- 
test work spellbinding with his ability to 
read aloud. Although he told of motifs and 
myths, he also told stories about coming- 
out parties and the PTA. He related well to 
the audience, which responded often with 
laughter and applause. 

Lampkin was instrumental in bringing 
Barth to campus. Since 1982 she has been 
corresponding with him and inviting him to 
lecture at LSGS. Last year, she made a 
special invitation with a modified picture 
album. Barth did not want to leave his 
beloved Chesapeake during sailing time. 
He responded by encouraging Lampkin to 
invite him again, but in the fall. 

While Barth was in Shreveport, he auto- 
graphed the LSGS library's copies of his 
works and also attended an autograph par- 
ty at a local bookstore. 

Barth was honored with a luncheon at 
Jacques upon his arrival. Lampkin, 
McBride, Dr. Wilfred Guerin and other fac- 
ulty members were on hand to welcome 
him. 

Lampkin said Barth enjoyed lunch at 
Shorty Lenard's, ordering the meal for both 
of them. "He was disappointed because 
they didn't have champagne," she said. 

It is not often that someone of such stat- 
ure comes to our campus. Barth was very 
well received, and the campus benefited 
from his presentation. 

— GWIN GROGAN 
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"A founding father in more ways than 
one/'is how Dr. William D. Pederson, direc- 
tor of the American Studies Program, de- 
scribed James MacGregor Burns, a lectur- 
er during the second series of the Ameri- 
can Studies Program. He is an expert in 
history, politics and, most recently, psy- 
chology," Pederson said in the introduc- 
tion. 

Burns, the Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
Government at Williams College, teaches 
politics, government and political thought. 
He is a noted historian, political activist 
and biographer. 

His books have earned him national rec- 
ognition and awards including the Pulitzer 
Prize, National Book Award, Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation Award, Francis Parkman 
Award and Christopher Award. 

Burns began his lecture, entitled "Ameri- 
can Leadership: Past, Present and Future" 
by saying, "I'm professionally a political 
scientist, but I love doing history." 

He spoke of the presidential campaign, 
voter turnout, and about the two major 
political parties. Burns was not shy in ex- 
pressing his affiliation and favoritism to- 
wards the Democratic Party. 

Burns also amused the audience with his 
thoughts on Louisiana, and the problems 
our state has because of the lack of a 
North-South highway, Burns, who has 
planning a trip to Baton Rouge to work on 
the Huey Long papers said, "There's no 
way to get there from here!" 

But he did offer a solution. "Why don't 
you divide into two states?" He said. This 
remark brought an amused response from 
the near-capacity crowd. 

The forum was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Studies Program, the Departments of 
History and Political Science and the Col 
lege of Liberal Arts. 

— GWIN GROGAN 

Your probably would laugh if you 
thought anyone could compare George Or- 
well's "1984" with Mark Twain's "Huckle- 
berry Finn." Well, that's exactly what hap- 
pened on the night of October 3, at the ' 
LSUS University Center Theater, with well 
known author and literary critic Dr. Leslie 
Fiedler making the comparison. 

Fiedler, part of a two-part program, drew 
laughs from a crowd of almost 350 as he 
expounded his central theme of thinking 
about "Huckleberry Finn" in terms of Or- 
well. 



Fiedler, who holds the chair for Samuel 
Clemens studies and also teaches at the 
State University of New York-Buffalo, said 
that there has been a movement in the past 
30 years by blacks and black sympathisers 
to ban "Huckleberry Finn." Fiedler feels 
strongly that no book should ever be 
banned but feels that those who wish to 
ban books should have a chance to speak 
out with their reasons. 

In the second part of the program a pan- 
el of guest professors commented on 
Fiedler's talk. 

Dr. Earle Labor, Centenary College Eng- 
lish professor and noted literary expert on 
Jack London and his works, drew a com- 
parison between London, Orwell and Clem- 
ens. It seemed amusing at first but proved 
to be a very logical comparison. 

Other panel members included LSGS 
professors Dr. Milton Findley, history; Dr. 
Joseph Carlisle, psychology; and Dr. Rob- 
ert Leitz, English. 

At the end Fiedler answered questions 
from the audience. 

Fiedler, though looking as if he had just 
fallen off a box car, entertained with both 
his wit and his intelligence. 

— ROLF HOLMAN 



Jack Keroauc espoused the philosophy 
that adventure lies within the open road — 
that the rich beauties and excitements of 
life are to be explored beyond the elusive 
horizons. So Keroauc lit out for the na- 
tion's highways, zooming from coast to 
coast in search of unique peoples and cul- 
tures. The irony is that Keroauc never 
bothered to inspect his own indigenous re- 
gion where he might have discovered a 
uniquely rich culture that he himself be- 
longed to. 

Dr. William Ferris, director of the center 
for Southern Culture at the University of 
Mississippi, visited LSUS October 5 to lec- 
ture on regional historical preservation. Ac- 
cording to Ferris, most people prefer those 
things farthest away while in actuality the 
richest resources in individuality are found 
within the place where they live. 

Ferris is a renowned authority on Missis- 
sippi Delta Folklife and at 42 years of age, 
he is the prodigious producer of 7 books, 
10 documentary films and some 68 pub- 
lished articles on folklore, American litera- 



HISTORY AND HERRING. James Macgregor Burns 
spoke at a luncheon-conference in the University 
Center; students and faculty attended. 




ture and viction. Ferris, who earned his 
Ph.D. degree at theUniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania and studied in Dublin, Ireland, re- 
turned home to Mississippi to study his 
home-based culture. "In folklore, I could do 
what I wanted to do all along," said Ferris, 
explaining that his studies gave him a foun- 
dation to legitimize the study of things he 
grew up with. 

In Shreveport, Ferris consulted with peo- 
ple here who are trying to organize a re 
gional studies program for this area. Ferris 
said that our area is abundant with the 
flavor of the Old South which is character- 
ized by the stories and ways of its inhabi- 
tants that may seem anachronistic and 
"out of place" to the rest of the country. 
The sentiment is that our locale is rich with 
its own history, as well as present, and 
cries for detailed inspection. The state- 
ment that upstate Louisiana is an exciting 
and fascinating area may seem radical to 
those who have lived for years in the re 
gion, but Ferris proved through the use of 
his slides and general expertise on the sub- 
ject, that if we take the lid off this ant 
colony that we live in and look closely, we 
will find that it is teeming with bizarre char- 
acters and modes of living. 

Ferris presented slides and film seg- 
ments on folklife and folk arists, such as 
the clip "Four Women Artists," an audi- 
ence favorite, and "Hush Hogges Hush," 
which is a film documenting a black farm- 
er who teaches his hogs to pray. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by a grant from the Lou- 
isiana Committee for the Humanities, was 
open to the general public. Attendance has 
suprisingly high, according to Marguerite 
Plumer, executive director of the Pioneer 
Heritage Center, and many local residents 
showed concern with culture preservation. 

Ferris' purpose in speaking was to edify 
people on how to collect, preserve and in- 
terpret the artifacts of traditional culture of 
the South. He said that people are begin- 
ning to realize that the basis for most of the 
genious of this century's American litera- 
ture sprang from Southern writers and 
Southern living. They are realizing that the 
South is worth studying in its own right — 
that to find exciting cultural atmospheres, 
one does not have to sacrifice his identity 
by leaving this area. Or more aptly put, 
perhaps, in the words of Dorothy, "There's 
no place like home." 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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CURIOUS. These elementary school students 
examine the insect specimens at the museum 

open house. 

FUTURE SCIENTISTS. Chancellor Grady 
Bogue shows his children, Barrett and Sarah, 
some of the snakes in the museum. 



DR. STEVEN LYNCH 



The letter goes unanswered. It's lying in 
the corner of a small hut. Such things of- 
ten go unnoticed in the thousands of small 
Central American villages. A man walks 
over to pick up the letter and is surprised 
to discover that it is addressed to him. He's 
in the middle of an expedition doing wild- 
flower pollination work for the University 
of California at Berkeley. He makes plans 
to leave. 

The letter was addressed to Dr. Steven 
Lynch and it was from LSUS. It contained 
the offer of a teaching position; that was 
eight years ago. Lynch doesn't regret his 
decision to come here. 'I'm proud of 
LSUS," he said. 

It's apparent that Lynch, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological sciences, is at home in 
the woods. He was born and lived most of 
his life in the mountains of California. Most 
of the time, the only form of entertainment 
was to go exploring, which was what he 
did. 

Today the 38-year-old professor still 
likes to travel and explore, along with his 
wife Paula, who is a counselor at LSUS. 

Paula says that her husband is "a very 
sensitive and caring person." She said that 
her husband is concerned as much with 
teaching as he is with research. Lynch said 
that he is always willing to work with any 
one of his students who needs help. He 
feels that "the best of our students can 
compete with anyone in the nation." 

He also said that he was pleased to see 
greater community support of LSUS. "We 
are turning Shreveport around," he said. 

Just as he was involved in wildflower 
research when he received the teaching 
offer at LSUS, Lynch continues to collect 
and study wildflowers. He takes pride in his 
extensive collection of photographic slides 
of wildflowers. He has over 10,000 slides of 
wildflowers from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

— SONNY JEANE 
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SNAKES ALIVE! Stuart Smith (right) 
and his friend get a close-up view of one 
of the more than a dozen snakes. Stuart 
is the son of Dr. Jimmie and Gwen 
Smith, faculty members. 

OH RATS. Larry Raymond looks over 
some of the animal specimans on 

exhibit. 



Have your 
petri dish 
and eat 
it too 



8! 



NEW HOME. Dr. Laurence M. Hardy shows off the sign in front of the Museum of Life Science on 
St. Vincent Avenue. 

d GIVE ME SOME SKIN. Dr. John W. Hall and a docent talk about some of the animals on exhibit. 



n a nearly deserted Hallway, you 
can't fail to read the sign. It's writ- 
ten with green letters on yellow 
construction paper and is attached to a 
piece of blue poster paper. It says: "Pur- 
poses of the museum — To preserve scien- 
tific collections of flora and fauna, to pub- 
lish research results, to present education- 
al programs and to encourage study of the 
life sciences." 

Dr. Steven Lynch, assistant professor of 
the biological sciences and one of the 
heads of the LSUS Museum of Life Sci- 
ences, has great visions for the facility. 
The museum recently moved from the 
campus to its new home, an annex of the 
former Pennzoil Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory on St. Vincent Avenue. 
The museum has outgrown the one room it 
occupied on campus in the Sciences build- 
ing. 

Lynch said that he would like to see the 
development of a "Discovery Room" 
where people of all ages could come, see, 
touch and learn. He said that the museum 
personnel are eager to begin regular pro- 
gramming for public school students in the 
Shreveport-Bossier and surrounding areas. 

Young students in the area, as well as 
those on campus, are always interested in 
their environment and those different 
types of plants, animals, birds and reptiles 
that live in it. 

The most urgent need now, Lynch said, 
are docents, or volunteer workers. Volun- 
teers need not be biological sciences ma- 
jors to help; they just need to have an 
interest in lending a helping hand. 

Lynch said that in addition to helping 
students the museum "serves as a re- 
source center for scientists everywhere. 
We have 15,000 plant specimens, one of 
the best collections in the area," he said. 
The museum's collection of northwestern 
Louisiana plants is the best in the world. 

In addition to the plant specimens the 
museum houses about 10,000 animal 
specimens. 

In the future when more space is avail- 
able in the Sciences building, the museum 
may relocate again on the campus, having 
drawn more community attention through 
its expansion and move. 

— SONNY JEANE 
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UP CLOSE. Dr. Maria Hardy, program director for the department of medical technology 
AfC works with students in her hematology lab. 



DR. MARIA HARDY 



"If I have a gift that I learned through 
experience and training, I want to share 
that gift with my students," Dr. Maria Har- 
dy said. Experience and training are two 
things that Hardy has plenty of. 

It is this experience and training that 
recently won Hardy a place in "10 Out- 
standing Women in Science: A Biogra- 
phy," which was released this fall. Other 
awards earned by Hardy are the Century 
Award from Fordham University, 1957; 
Faculty Merit Award, Rutgers University, 
1978; Nuestro Award, 1978; and Who's 
Who in the Southwest, 1980. 

Hardy is currently a professor in the Biol- 
ogy Department at LSUS, as well as profes- 
sor and program director of Medical Tech- 
nology at LSU-Medical Center School of 
Allied Health Professions. As program di- 
rector, Hardy is in charge of planning and 
implementing curricula in that depart- 
ment. 

Before coming to LSUS, Hardy taught at 
several other colleges and universities and 
conducted research as well. 

Being program director in Medical Tech- 
nology, one of her major concerns with 
today's education is that instead of making 
students meet strict requirements for entry 
into high education, administrators either 
lower standards or allow students admit- 
tance even though they are not prepared 
for the program they are entering. Over the 
years, Hardy has been striving to provide 
better education for to all students regard- 
less of race, creed, sex or financial status. 

Hardy is an active member in several 
professional organizations, some of which 
are the New York Academy of Science, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Associ- 
ation of Zoologists and the American Soci- 
ety of Allied Health Professions. 

Dr. Maria Hardy does have a gift that 
comes from extensive experience, training 
and dedication. She is geniunely happy giv- 
ing that gift to whomever is willing to ac- 
cept it. 

— RICKY BAKER 
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MOLDY. Robin Hitler is working in 
the microbiology lab with a petri 
dish. 

HMMMMM. Six year med student, 
Alan Duncan, works on a lab re- 
port in the hematology lab. 




watches the inducing of mold growth in 




MICROMANIA. Allied Health 
student, Dawn Black, and 
premed student, Amanda Mann, 
work with Dr. Sylvestian Jimes 
in their microbiology lab. 



Just 

for 
the 
Health 
of 
It 




any LSUS students do not know 
about the LSU-medical Center 
_ School of Allied Health Profes- 
sions. This is due to the fact that only a 
few academically superior students, who 
are motivated toward the field of medicine, 
are selected to enter the school. 

Through a joint program of LSUS and 
the LSU School of Medicine in Shreveport, 
a student may earn the B.S. and M.D. de- 
grees in six rather than eight years. 

The School of Allied Health Professions, 
established on April 2, 1970, consists of 
four main departments. They are Medical 
Technology, Occupational Therapy. Phys- 
ical Therapy and Cardiopulmonary Sci- 
ence. 

Admission to the school is on a competi- 
tive basis, with applications being accept- 
ed only at designated times during the 
year, Louisiana residents are given first 
preference. 

Students applying for admission to the 
school must have completed, with a satis- 
factory grade point average, a common 
core of required courses which are ob- 
tained during the freshman, sophomore 
and, in some cases, the junior year at un- 
dergraduate campuses of the LSU system 
or at other institutions of higher education 
in the state. 

Because students must attend LSUS 
and LSU-MC to complete their degrees, it is 
important for the two schools to work to- 
gether. Involved in the communication be- 
tween the two schools are Dr. Maria Hardy 
and Dr. Selvestion Jimes, both of whom 
divide their teaching schedules between 
the two schools. "Both the administration 
of the LSUS Biology Department and that 
of the School of Allied Health Professions 
have been very cordial," Hardy said. 

Hardy also serves as program director 
for the Department of Medical Technology 
at LSU-MC. This position involves planning 
and implementing curriculum changes in 
order to better educate students. 

Additionally, Hardy and Jimes provide 




HEARTSTOPPING. Greg Holt studies feedback in 
the Cardiopulminary lab. 

CULTURE CLUB. Simone, a Medical Technology 
major, works with cultures during her lab time. 

academic counseling to students in order to 
put them in contact with the program that 
best suits their needs and abilities. Hardy feels 
that unless students are advised by con- 
cerned and knowledgeable people. They may 
enter fields that are not right for them or for 
which they are unprepared. 

The Department of Medical Technology 
deals with the scientific areas of chemistry, 
hematology, immunohematalogy and micro- 
biology. Chemistry involves the measure- 
ment of substances in body fluids. Hematolo- 
gy is the identification and evaluation of nor- 
mal and abnormal blood cells and their rela- 
tionship to disease. Immunohematology, also 
known as blood banking, involves the detec- 
tion and identification of blood groups. Micro- 
biology involves the technique of isolation 
and identifying bacteria, fungi and viruses. 
Students entering this field should have a 
strong background in chemistry, physics, im- 
munology, microbiology and hemotology. 
Other degree requirements include courses in 
social sciences and the humanities. 

Occupational Therapy is a health and reha- 
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BREAKTIME. Instructor Sherrie Konie and Med Tech Student Ellen Austin take a break from their 
lab work to talk about projects to come. 




bilation profession that provides services to 
individuals of all ages who have physical, de- 
velopmental, emotional and social deficien- 
cies. Students entering this field may start 
work in a number of different facilties. It 
could be psychiatric hospitals, nursing 
homes, day care centers, burn treatment cen- 
ters or industrial clinics. 

The Physical Therapist plans and adminis- 
ters physical therapy programs for medically 
referred patients to restore function, relieve 
pain, and prevent disability following disease, 
injury or loss of some body part. This could 
involve various exercises to help the patient 
achieve maximum use of his body. 

The Cardiopulmonary Technologist can 
work in a number of different areas in a hospi- 
tal. It could be utilizing X-ray and monitoring 
equipment to determine the condition of a 
patient's heart. The CPT can work with spe- 
cialized equipment to measure lung volumes 
and capacities in order to determine a pa- 
tient's breathing status. He could also work in 
emergency rooms, intensive care units or car- 
diac care units. 

The LSCI Medical Center School of Allied 
Health Professions is providing a very impor- 
tant part of our medical knowledge in the 
community and state, as well as the country. 

LSUS and LSU-MC school of Allied Health 
Professions are continually striving to im- 
prove education, academic counseling and 
their reputation in the community. In doing 
this the schools will become known to more 
and more people in the area. 



— RICKY BAKER 



SEEING IS BELIEVING. Med Tech student Janice Fong studies 
an organism through the microscope. 
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spirit de corp! 

The LSCJS ROTC battalion has 

it. 

Michael McMillon, battalion command 
sergeant major, says his unit is like any 
other fraternity at the university. But more 
important than their social interaction, he 
says, they learn what it takes to be a lead- 
er. 

"You're forced to accept responsibility," 
McMillon says, "And you know whether or 
not you have leadership qualities." 

ROTC gives its members practical lead- 
ership experience during six-week summer 
camps at Fort Riley, Kan. and Fort Knox, 
Ky. 

"It's a blast, a lot of fun," he says. 
"You're put into a group with 10 others, 
and the leadership is rotated. While you're 
leader, you're given an almost impossible 
situation to implement and solve in 10 min- 
utes." 

He says that leadership reaction is 
judged by how creatively the problem is 
solved. 

McMillon says that in these leadership 
positions no one has any real authority. So, 
to get the men to cooperate and function 
well as a unit, the leader has to gain their 
respect and confidence. 

Leaders are rated on 20 leadership skills, 
using a lto-5 scale. 

"You're responsible for everything ev- 
eryone does in your unit," he says. 

"At the end of the summer they recom- 
mend whether or not you should stay in 
ROTC." 

McMillon is proud to be part of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps and will be 
come a commissioned officer when he 
graduates this year. "The Army is the lar- 
gest branch of the U.S. Armed Forces, with 
more aircraft than the Air Force and more 
seacraft than the Navy," he says. "They 
also have faster promotions." 

LSGS's battalion has a new motto, for 
which they applied to the Department of 
the Army and received this year: "What 
pains us, trains us." 

Quae nocent. 

— JOLINDA REDLING 

MO 



SALUTE. Every year 
the ROTC department 
sponsers and helps to 
coordinate the 
reded icat ion of the 
spitit tree. 

ROTC MSIII's ARE. 
Trasy Brown, Jackie 
Mules, David Rasco, 
Sewaphorne Kenner, 
(second row) Doug 
Kinney, Byron 
LaField, Joe Gamble, 
William S. 
Cunningham, (third 
row) Oscar Villar, 
Kristopher L. 
Kennedy and Martin 
W. Johnson. 




Members of the Debate 
Team are Dr. Frank Lower, 
adviser, Jeff Smay, Daniel 
Sklar and Sonny Jeane. 

SILENT MEMORIAL. The 
ROTC Color guard stands 
before the freedom tree 
during the rededication 
ceremonies. 



Hard work 
and a lot of 
fun 



lot of individuals have no idea 
what debate is. As a member of 
the LSCIS debate team and Pi 
Kappa Delta, the national debate fraterni- 
ty, I want to show you what is involved in 
"academic debating." 

All of the schools have a choice of sever- 
al topics to be debated. When the topic is 
chosen by the balloting of all the team 
coaches, it then becomes a "resolution." 

The type of debating that we do requires 
having two students on each team. During 
one round, you and your partner will argue 
in favor of the resolution, and during the 
next round, you will argue against the reso- 
lution. 

One thing that really "came home" to 
me as I began to debate and to watch 
others is that there really are two sides to 
every issue. There are good arguments 
presented, both pro and con. There is no 
right or wrong in debate. The important 
factor is which team argues its points best. 
Both teams present their cases to one 
judge whose decision is final. 

You can be sure that the subjects will be 
controversial. If they weren't, they 
wouldn't be "debatable" would they? Our 
LSGS debate team participates in "CEDA" 
debate, which stands for Cross Examina- 
tion Debate Association. This just means 
that we are all given equal time to present 
our cases, to rebut and to cross-examine 
the other team. Both teams present their 
cases to one judge. The judge's decision is 
final. 

Debate is one of the most useful forms 
of education available. You not only im- 
prove your reading, writing and listening 
skills, but you also increase your under- 
standing of the world around you as you do 
research on different topics. 

Debate as a form of education can be 
traced back to the times of the Greek 
teacher Protagoras. He used a form of de- 
bate to train his orators over 2,400 years 
ago. 

What is debate? Debate is educational 
growth, hard work and a lot of fun. The 
basic skills used in debating are the same 
ones that we all need to succeed. 

— SONNY JEANE 
ill 



UNIFIED. The choir performed for the campus 
and the community in the Fall under the direction 
of Norma Jean Locke. 



What we have 
in common is 
the love of 



music 



didn't know we had a choir ..." 
:|= Every semester the words are 
ilzdl repeated time and time again, ac- 
cording to Norma Jean Locke, director of 
the LSUS Chorus. Her sister, Barbara Anne 
Locke, serves as the choir's accompanist. 

The choir is listed in the university's 
catalog, Norma Jean said, but it's really 
not part of any curriculum. And that's a 
problem, she said. "Most students don't 
know we have a choir." 

Each semester the choir slowly builds in 
number as students' schedules change, 
she said. And scheduling the choir is a 
problem too. 

"We meet at noon Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday," she said. "And when do they 
put all student activities? Noon." 

Norma Jean took over the choir in Au- 
gust 1979 after becoming a full-time in- 
structor in the Department of Communica- 
tions. She and Barbara Anne each have 
bachelor's and master's degrees of music 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
and are working to complete doctorates in 
music education and administration from 
the University of Southern Mississippi. For 
now, they are A.B.D., or as Norma Jean 
put it, "All But Dead." 

"The first semester I was here, we tried 
having choir at night, but that didn't 
work," Norma Jean said. "Because this is 
a commuter college, people just don't like 
to return at night." 

So each semester Norma Jean waits to 
see how many students will eventually join 
the choir. "There are a lot of people out 
here who should be singing with us," she 
said. "It doesn't take much outside work 
— it's a real good elective." 

The choir is open to all who can sing — 
any student from any major may partici- 
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pate. And, according to Norma Jean, it s 
an enjoyable way to earn one hour of credit 
every semester for up to six semesters. 

Norma Jean, who has wanted to be a 
conductor all her life, loves directing the 
choir. 

"There's a camaraderie with this 
group that you don't find with many 
groups," she said. "What we have in com- 
mon is the love of music — all types of 
music." 

The choir isn't a "sacred choir" or a 
"classical choir," she said. It's a group that 
performs a wide variety of music, and its 
performances are enjoyed by all types of 
people, she said. 

"You don't have to be a learned musi- 
cian to enjoy the music," she said. "The 
programs are designed to appeal to a wide 
audience." 

Norma Jeane schedules performances 
at night in the University Center Theatre 
with another performance the next day in 
the lobby to make students aware of the 
choir and to allow them to enjoy it. "With 
all the noise and hullabaloo, I still think it's 
worth it," she said. 

At this year's Christmas performances, 
she said, "I was shocked out of my tree at 
how many people were there." 

Norma Jean is elated at what she can do 
with non-music majors. "When we per- 
form, it's all as one — a union," she said. 
"Because we are able to work together so 
beautifully, it's successful." 

One of her students recently told Norma 
Jean that she was a ham — a real ham. 

"OK. I'll accept that," she said. "I love 
my students — it's no secret. And I love 
directing them." 

— MERRILEE MONK 




BRASS WIND. Students, faculty and 
even members of the community make 
up the LSCIS wind ensemble. 



FEELING WELCOME. Norma Jean Lock pre- 
pares to direct the choir's first performance since 
her return from sabaticle. 



—m — need to get a drummer," H. M. 

| ' Lewis, director of the LSUS Wind 
~ "" II Ensemble, said commenting on 
the group's need for more students to per- 
form with the ensemble. 

"The wind ensemble is a small band," 
Lewis said. "It is to a concert band the way 
a chamber orchestra is to a symphony or- 
chestra. Lewis, a music professor on cam- 
pus, formed the ensemble in the fall of 
1982. 

Lewis said that the ensemble plays jazz 
and a variety of other types of music. "We 
do concerts, ceremonial functions — we 
played at Hussey's inaguration," said Lew- 

The ensemble is composed of wind- 
wood, brass and percussion instruments. 
Lewis said that the ensemble is still pretty 
much in the development stages although 
it has already overcome some trying diffi- 
culties. 

More than anything else, the ensemble 
has been plagued by lack of students to 
join. "We have 23 bodies right now," Lewis 
said. "Not all are students. We have three 
faculty members and two or three commu- 
nity members who are not students and 
really don't have any affiliation with the 
school." 

The ensemble has also had problems 
procuring a place to rehearse and finding 
rehearsal times that are convenient for all 
members. 

Lewis sees the ensemble as a lasting 
campus organization that will remain ac- 
tive long after he leaves teaching. 

"All our members are amateurs, but 
some are very good amateurs," said Lewis. 

"People come to hear us, and they are 
surprised at how good we are." 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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Six 
weeks in 
Columbia 

Imagine spending six weeks of your 
summer in southern Columbia, away from 
your family and friends just for the sake of 
learning. Would you do it? Two of LSUS's 
professors did. 

Dr. Norman Provizer and Dr. Ken Hinze 
spent six weeks in southern Columbia this 
past summer through the Fulbright Com- 
mission Program. The grant is allocated 
through Grambling State University. It al- 
lows teachers to go to Latin American and 
third-world countries. The program consist- 
ed of tours, four weeks of seminars at the 
University of Indies in Bogata and group 
activities. 

Provizer and Hinze were kept busy, but 
they both found time to study more about 
their fields of interest. 

Hinze, a sociology professor, talked with 
other sociologists during his free time. Pro- 
vizer, who is in political science, had the 
opportunity to meet with the lawyer who 
was the head of the Peace Commission. At 
the time the lawyer was trying to work 
towards a cease fire between the govern- 
ment and rebel guerrilla troops. 

Both of the professors said that the most 
difficult aspect of the trip was leaving their 
families. Provizer has a 2-year-old daugh- 
ter, and Hinze has a 5-year-old daughter 
and a 2-year-old son. Hinze said that he 
wishes the program had required longer 
working hours so the trip itself could have 
been shorter. 

Hinze said that one thing that he learned 
during the trip is that southern Columbian 
society was progressing very rapidly. "We 
think that they pick coffee with their hands 
and wear white white suits like Juan Val- 
dez on TV. They have coffee farmers but 
they are strictly business." The country is 
not affluent but is not as poor as Ameri- 
cans seem to think. 

The trip is finished, but the experiences 
have been put towards better teaching. 
Both professors are trying to draw on their 
own experiences to make their classes 
more interesting and realistic. 

— RENEE WASHBURN 
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UNDER WRAPS. Dr. Norman 
Provizer, political science 
professor, models a pancho he 
brought back from his trip to 
Columbia. 

POINTED. Dr. Vincent 
Marsala, history professor and 
Dean of General Studies, 
refers to the Latin American 
region he studied. His time 
was spent in Costa Rica. 




Marsala 
Visits 

Costa Rica 

Some people don't even know where 
Costa Rica is, much less the problems of 
the area and how it affects us. Dr. Vincent 
Marsala. Dean of the College of General 
Studies, isn't one of those people. 

For six weeks, Marsala and nine other 
professors from the southern half of the 
United States lived in Costa Rica to meet 
with government officials, rebel leaders, 
Sandinista representatives and other offi- 
cials to discuss the causes of wars and 
revolutions in Central America. 

The Fulbright Study Group, sponsored 
by the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, Tulane University and Florida Interna- 
tional University was assigned to study the 
social impact of unrest in the region. 

The group agreed that revolutions are 
inevitable and the U. S. must learn how to 
deal with revolutionary governments. 

"Countries are influenced by the histori- 
cal and cultural developments and, as a 
result, we cannot overnight make them 
into democratic societies. We cannot im- 
pose our value judgments on cultures that 
aren't ours," Marsala said. 

Marsala was impressed by the natural 
affinity of the people to the United States 
and also their ability to differentiate that 
feeling towards President Reagan's foreign 
policy in Central America. 

Marsala said the United States should 
relieve pressure on the Sandinistas to force 
them to make social reforms. As long as 
we provide military help against them, 
they have no reason to address the needs 
of the population, Marsala said. 

Using the information learned in Costa 
Rica, Marsala taught political Science 490, 
Revolutions in Central America. He also 
spoke to many civic groups and public and 
private schools in the area. 

Peace, according to Marsala, must be 
negotiated and will take time to develop. 

"Democracy will be a long time in com- 
ing, if ever," Marsala said. 

— MARK HUDSON 
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Tennis, golf and reading are favorite pas- 
times of Betty Huff, who joined the LSUS 
administration in July 1984 as the new 
Director of Admissions and Records. 

Huff attended the University of Southern 
Alabama where she received her bache- 
lor's degree in English. She then attended 
the University of Georgia where she re- 
ceived her master's degree in Continuing 
Education Administration. She was also 
Assistant Registrar at the University of 
Georgia. From there she went to the Uni- 
versity of New Orleans where she has done 
some doctoral work in Public Administra- 
tion. 

As Director of Admissions and Records, 
Huff is involved with administering all the 
admission procedures; she evaluates tran- 
scripts and students' personal records. 
During preregistration and regular registra- 
tion she is directly involved with each step 
of the process that each student must take 
to register for each semester. 

Huff's immediate supervisor is the Vice 
Chancellor of Student Affairs. Then Huff 
also has a standing advisory group which 
gives her feedback on what the university 
as a whole needs from her and her depart- 
ment. She also likes to work with students 
that have problems with their transcripts 
or personal records. 

As a member of the LSUS administra- 
tion she keeps herself readily available to 
the students, faculty and administration. 1 
like working with the students because it 
keeps me young," Huff said. 

She also feels that the university cam- 
pus is very necessary for Shreveport and 
Bossier. It provides a farly low price, qual- 
ity education to those in the community 
who want it. Huff feels that students 
should become more involved with the pro- 
grams and opportunities that are available 
on this commuter campus. "Students 
should be a part of the planning process,'' 
Huff said. 

Huff is originally from Mobile, Ala., but 
as a child she moved several times with 
her family because her father was in the 
Air Force. She has lived in Texas, New 
Mexico and New Hampshire. 

After high school Huff's parents did not 
push her to go into higher education. "My 
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mother was kind of old fashioned in that 
respect,'' Huff said. Her high school coun- 
selor and principal were instrumental in 
convincing her to go on to college. She 
admits that college is not for everyone but 
says that each student must evaluate his 
own needs and values. 

— RICKY BAKER 



SUS's administration and student 
body added to its list of firsts by 
completing its first preregistration 
program. 

The program began on November 18, 
1984, with 1,808 students meeting with 
their advisers for counseling and advise 
ment. From that number 1,669 students 
filed their trial schedules with the records 
office and paid their fees at the business 
office, completing the preregistration pro- 
gram. Ineligibility to continue because of 
poor grades, transfers to other schools and 
inability to pay their fees accounted for the 
139 students not completing the preregis- 
tration, registrar Betty Huff said. 

A 92 percent completion rate put LSUS 
in the normal range of 75-80 percent 
achieved by most other schools. 

The preregistration program was held 
again at the end of the 1985 spring semes- 
ter in order to allow students to register for 
both the summer and fall semesters. 

Original plans for the program began 
two years ago with the idea of increasing 
the quality of faculty advisement while 
lessening the rush during regular registra- 
tion. "I felt that the quality and time spent 
with the students was indeed higher," Huff 
said. 

— RICKY BAKER 
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Old chair, 
new faces 




r. Wilfred Guerin replaced R. Wil- 
liam E. Nevill as vice chancellor of 
academic affairs this January, 
Guerin, formerly chairman of the English 
Department, is now responsible for the de- 
veloped of academic policies. 

Guerin said he enjoys the challenge of 
"putting things together" and compared 
the putting together of policies and pro- 
grams to the challenge of piecing together 
a jigsaw puzzle. 

Guerin, a graduate of Tulane University, 
has been teaching at LSUS since 1974. He 
said this his 30 years of teaching exper- 
ience, his seven years as a department 
chairman, and his untold hours of commit- 
tee work all qualify him for the position of 
vice chancellor. 

His goal as vice chancellor is to maintain 
the excellent programs already implement- 
ed at LSUS. "Higher education, if it is to be 
valued at all. must be working towards a 
concept of excellence," he said. 

In January, Patricia Teel Bates, as- 
sumed the position of acting chairman of 
the English Department. Bates, an assis- 
tant professor of English at LSUS, received 
her doctoral degree from the University of 
Texas at Austin in August. 

Bates would like to strengthen the writ- 
ing lab and develop additional writing 
courses. She would also like to see the 
establishment of Sigma Tau Delta, an hon- 
orary for English majors. 

Dr. Stuart Mills, a mathematics profes- 
sor, was appointed acting Dean of Sci- 
ences in July. He has applied for the posi- 
tion of full-time dean 

As dean, Miss is responsible for aca- 
demic programs and the maintenance of 
student records. 

Mills said he hopes he has had a positive 
effect on the science departments. He has 
no plans for any dramatic changes in the 
college should he continue as dean. "I'd 
like to help the college continue its excel- 
lent program for undergraduate students 
as well as strengthen its research and ser- 
vice components," Mills said. 

This year, the Social Sciences Depart- 
ment split, History & Political Science be- 
came a separate department, and the So- 
cial Sciences Department now includes ge- 
ology, sociology, philosophy, criminal jus- 
tice and anthropology; criminal justice 
moved from the College of General Stud- 
ies. 

Dr. Fred Hawley was appointed acting 
chairman of social scienes, and Dr. Ann 
McLaurin, chairperson of history & politi- 
cal science. Dr. Milton Finley, history pro- 
fessor, said that the split resulted from the 
Social Science Department's growing too 
big for one person to handle. 

— SCOTT STRONG 
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Run For 
The Roses 



nd the winner is (drum roll please) 
. the Delta Sigma Phi fraternity! 
Does this scene sound like the 



Academy Awards? Not really, but the stu 
dents involved in the National Student Or- 
ganization Award Ceremony feel just as 
nervous and excited when the winner is 
announced and the Chancellor presents 
the award at the ceremony at the end of 
the spring semester. 

The award was formed last year to 
"Give recognition to what organizations 
are doing." according to Gloria Raines, vice 
chancellor of Student Affairs at LSUS. 

All organizations on campus are eligible 
to win the award which includes a cash 
prize of $100 presented by the SGA. 

The 20 people selected to judge the best 
organization look for four things: The over- 
all grade point average of the organization, 
their participation in university events, 
their service to the community and their 
service to the university. 

Each category counts 25 percent, and 
points are awarded by the judges on a 
scale of one to five. Also the size of the 
organization and the percentage of partici- 
pation is a factor in the "point system." 

Surprisingly the Delta Sigma Phi frater- 
nity, with less than 20 members, won the 
award last year. 

The Delta Sigs participated in service 
projects for the March of Dimes, the Health 
Fair and the Holy Angels egg hunt. They 
also held leadership seminars, sponsored 
activities in Fall Fest and Spring Fling and 
were active in intramurals. 

Although they are discussing plans for 
electing an outstanding adviser and out- 
standing member of an organization, they 
still have a long way to go. 

According to Raines, "The biggest prob- 
lem we have is that the organizations are 
not keeping good (accurate) enough re 
cords." 

But she states that the organization 
awards have created a friendly competi- 
tion that was needed to help students get a 
better perspective of the organizations on 
campus. 

So the spring semester ends, the results 
are sealed in an envelope and students an- 
ticipate who the winner of the 1984-85 stu- 
dent organization award will be. 

— KAREN LEMMONS 
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RUSHED. During rush 
activities Greek 
organizations get new 
members. In the trophy 
race participation is figured 
on a percentage of the 
total membership. 



Trophy 



Why 



be 



greek? 



M | don't like fraternities," said freshman 
Timothy McCole. 'They're like a caste sys- 
tem — power strugglish." 

McCole's opinion typifies anti-fraternity 
sentiments. Many people feel that fraterni- 
ties are elitist cliques guilty of ostracizing 
non-members. 

Phi Delta Theta President John Cunning- 
ham said that these accusations are unfair 
and that fraternities actually serve a posi 
tive purpose. 

"Fraternities provide a reservoir of 
knowledge that students can draw from," 
he said, adding that being a Greek offers a 
supply of important information, from 
picking the right courses to tutoring. 

The good thing about fraternities is 
that they are good for people who need 
someone to associate with," sophomore 
David Kennedy said. 

Kennedy has mixed emotions about the 
Greek system. Earlier this year he pledged 
Phi Delt but backed out and decided not to 
join when he grew disillusioned with frater- 
nities. 

It's a clique even though it's not ac- 
knowledged publicly," Kennedy said. He 
agreed that there is a level of ostracism 
among fraternity members, but that it is 
not as strong as it is in the sorority system. 

Kennedy, who transferred to LSCJS after 
a year at LSG in Baton Rouge, said that 
there is a definite advantage to fraternity 
life on a big campus as opposed to the 
Greek system of a commuter school. 

"On a big campus, it's hard to associate 
with people because there are so many," 
he said, "but on a small campus, like the 
commuter one of LSCJS, it's easy to get to 
know everybody on your own." 

Director of Placement Bill Stowe said 
that membership in a fraternity can in- 
crease chances of employment. "Many 
personnel recruiters I have talked with say 
that extracurricular activities are second 
only to academics in their hiring criteria. 
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"Consider the difference between the job 
applicant who can only say he or she has 
leadership potential and the man or wom- 
an who has served as president of a frater- 
nity or sorority," said Stowe. 

Kennedy agreed that being able to men- 
tion membership in a fraternity on a future 
resume is a definite plus. 

The main criticism of fraternities is that 
they appeal to insecure individuals who 
need to be part of a group. "There is a need 
to conform among fraternity members," 
Kennedy said. 

Bucky Buck, vice president of Phi Delta 
Theta, said that fraternities have the oppo- 
site affect. "They encourage you to be 
more of an individual," he said. 

Student Troy Foster, using the pseud- 
onym Destin Colder, wrote a letter to the 
ALMAGEST during the spring semester of 
1984 concerning the Greek system at 
LSCJS. In the letter, Foster said that 
"Greeks are to be avoided at all costs be- 
cause they are non-people." 

Foster believes that fraternities are snob- 
bish organizations that attract people who 
need their self-esteem heightened. 

Fraternities may appeal to insecure peo- 
ple who use ostracism of others to pro- 
mote their team spirit, but they can be 
appreciated for combating student apathy, 
especially on a campus such as LSGS, 
where such apathy is considered apparent. 

Fraternities sponsor community service 
programs such as the adopt-a park pro- 
gram and the fund raisers for the March of 
Dimes. Individuals of strong character 
could become active in such programs on 
their own, as well as the many other as- 
pects of college life. But, for fraternity 
members, it is easier to be a joiner if you 
join as a group. 

Explaining why he joined Phi Delta The- 
ta, Buck said, "It makes school more than 
just going to your classes and going 
home." 

— SCOTT STRONG 




PANHELLENIC. Row one; Kim Brice, Phi Mu, secretary/tn 
surer; Beth Holliman, Zeta Tau Alpha, vice-president; Lyrv 
Weaver. Delta Delta, president; Row two: Rene Hader, Phi M 
alternate; Becky Low, Phi Mu, delegate; Carolyn Cor^liso 
advisor. Amy Hansen, alternate. Not pictured: Debn 
Zeta, delegate; Janet Evers. Tri Delta, delegate; Melanh ■ 
Zeta, alternate. 



Intrafraternity 



Council; 



Panhellenic 




vTERNITY COUNCIL. Row One: Trey Henry, president; Steve Mollen, vice-president: Mike Rossi. 
Gray Young, Secretary. Row Two: Lon Smith, Paul Koerner, Row Three: Dale Kaiser, Bill Olson, 
irt. Row Four: Joe Simon advisor. Bob Brown, Tim Boston. 



The rather heavy job of trying to organize, regu- 
late, act as governing body and help the fraternities 
and sororities on campus belongs to the Interfrater- 
nity Council and the Panhellenic Association. 

These groups serve as a cooperative body of all 
of the fraternities and sororities as they strive to 
make the LSGS Greek system a better place for 
everybody. 

The IFC is a member-service organization built on 
the understanding that its members can accom- 
plish much more by working together in an atmo- 
sphere of support than by competing with one an- 
other in an atmosphere of regulation. 

By becoming "a fraternity of fraternities," the 
IFC uses the total strength of the Greek system to 
help with problems rather than a band of compet- 
ing fraternities trying to outdo one another. 

The IFC is designed to be a vehicle, a means, a 
conduit by which men are introduced to the frater- 
nity system, instead of being a roadblock, a hin- 
drance or an impediment. 

The purpose of the IFC is to do what is necessary 
to serve the best interests of the fraternity system 
at LSGS. 

The LSGS Panhellenic Association serves the 
same purpose and has the same goals as the IFC, 
but it is composed of all members of the women's 
sororities on campus. 

Formed in 1975, the Panhellenic Association is 
responsible for seeing that fairness and honesty are 
carried out at LSGS sorority activities. It acts as a 
governing body by instituting rules and procedures 
to insure cooperation and equality among the so- 
rorities. 

Representatives from all of the sororities on cam- 
pus meet to revise and institute laws for campus 
sororities to follow during rush activities. 

Both the IFC and the Panhellenic Association 
participate in setting up procedures and rules for 
the fraternities and sororities to follow during Fall 
and Spring rush periods. They plan and participate 
in the Greek Week activities and they help organize 
the Spring Fling festivities each year. 

The IFC and the Panhellenic Association serve 
important functions on campus and they help the 
fraternities and sororities grow and become better 
organizations. — TERRY BOBO 



Delta Delta Delta sorority is a social organization that is also concerned with 
scholarship and community service. There are seven TriDelta chapters in 
Louisiana, LSCJS being the Beta Rho chapter. Tri Delta, established at LSGS in 
1975, is a small sorority on this campus, but it makes up for its size by the 
quality of its members. 

Members must maintain a 2.25 grade point average or they are put on 
academic probation. During academic probation a girl may not participate in 
any sorority functions. 

During rush members look for pledges with leadership potential, good grades 
— at least a 2.5 grade point average — and active pasts. Being in clubs during 
high school helps pledges because then they have learned to deal with others in 
a work situation. In a small organization the workload, at times, can be heavy. 

Scholarship is stressed. Tri Delta members are required to spend a certain 
number of study hour per week in the library. They are also familiarized with 
other member's majors. This is done in order to help one another in similar 
courses. The hard work has produced recipients of Who's Who awards with one 
member receiving a national scholarship. The scholarship was given by the Tri- 
Psi's, the sorority for mothers of Tri-Deltas. 

Each year new pledges are required to complete a service project independent 
of the active sorority members. They have to plan and carry out all details of the 
project. The sorority itself also carries out a service project. 

These service projects benefit the community in some way. Examples of past 
projects are canned food drives, the collecting of clothing and food for a needy 
family and helping the Holy Angels school. 

Tri-Deltas do more than just work and study. They also attend social func- 
tions. They participate in the intramurals on campus, which includes having a 
flag football team. Every year they have a Valentine's Day party which is a 
semiformal dance for the Tri-Deltas and their dates. They also have exchanges 
with the fraternities on campus. Every fall the pledges throw a party for the 
active members. 

Delta Delta Delta is a small sorority but that has not hurt them. Their open 
motto is "Let us steadfastly love one another." Their symbols are pearls and 
pines; their flower, the pansy; and their colors are silver, gold and blue. 

— RENEE WASHBURN 
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TRI DELTA OFFICERS. Row I: Lynne Weaver 
( Triden t/His torian/ Publicity, Collegia te-A lumnae 
Relations. Panhellenic officer); Row 2: Phyllis Kolanko 
(Scholarship Chairman), Lesli Taft (Treasurer), Lori 
Banks (President), Catherine Watts (Chaplain), Joy 
Gray (Executive Vice President. Pledge Trainer); Row 
3: Amy Hansen (Panhellenic Alternate), Janet Evers 
(Panhellenic Delegate), Jenny Wilbur n, Erin Meehan. 




IN TOUCH. Row I: Lynne Weaver, Lesli Taft, Deanna 
Stephens. Lillian Volberg. Shelly Fricks; Row 2: Amy 
Hansen, Maria Sirven, Julia Guerin. Rosa Sirven, Janet 
Evers. Shannon Weedham, Shari Taylor; Row 3: Joy 
Gray, Kim Roach. Lori Banks. Catherine Watts. 
Suzanne Stanisch. Janice Conduff. Carolyn Magliocca, 
Phyllis Kolanko. Back Row: Sandra Robertson 
(adviser), Jenny Wilburn. Erin Meehan. 
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Despite having only 14 active members and approxi- 
mately three or four new pledges per semester, Delta 
Sigma Phi is an active campus organization. 

"We're a small but hard working group." said Steve 
Molen. president of Delta Sigma Phi. 

And all their hard work did pay off when the Delta Sigs 
won the 1984 National Student Organization Award at 

LSUS. M 

"We were surprised. It's an award worth fighting for, 
Molen said. The Delta Sigs work primarily with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the March of Dimes. 

During the fall, the group's work with the March of 
Dimes included helping with the annual Walk-A-Thon and 
helping to raise money for the March of Dimes' national 
telethon. 

Other community service projects include helping with 
the Holy Angels' Easter egg hunt, the Health Fair, the 
Sons of Italy and Adopt-A-Tree. 

Also, the Delta Sigs, in conjunction with the Wesley 
Foundation and Zeta Tau Alpha, held a Christmas party 
for the Northwest Louisiana State School. 

Their university service projects include holding engi- 
neer leadership seminars and actively participating in 
Fall Fest and Spring Fling activities. Delta Sigs also spon- 
sor the popular Best Runs Contest held each year during 
Spring Fling. 

Other than all the projects accomplished, what else 
makes this organization so special? 

"We're one of the best organized clubs on campus. 
Everyone runs it. everyone contributes, not the just the 
officers," Molen said. "LSUS is in a growing process, and 
Delta Sigma is growing with it." 

Because many of its members are going to be graduat- 
ing this year, Molen hopes that they will have a success- 
ful Spring rush to ensure that their organization remains 
one of the best on campus. 

— KAREN LEMMONS 
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DELTA SIGMA PHI. h. Paul Koerner. Omar Rodhquez. Allen Vestal. Eddie 
Ironsmith. Eric Daigle. Al Cuellar. Steve Molen. Bill Olson. President: Butch 
McVey. Treasurer; Dewayne Bush. Bryan Eddings. John Keith. Vice- 
President: Thorn Leber. John Braden. Jim Gatti. Alan Webb. Secretary: 
Mike Rech. 
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and Women 

The Delta Chi chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Order enjoyed another successful year at 
LSCJS. A number of social functions as well 
as a number of community service pro- 
jects were planned for the year. 

In the chapter's eight years of existence 
at LSUS, it has enjoyed a steady growth. 
Membership totals 24 students plus five 
fall pledges and a number of alumni. 

The chapter planned not only social 
functions but also fund raising activities 
for the chapter as well as for Kappa Al- 
pha's official charity, Muscular Dystrophy. 

One of the more successful fund raisers 
for Muscular Dystrophy was "Song and 
Dance II," a musical talent showcase 
which was put together by Delta Chi alum- 
nus Chris Dykes. About 200 people wit- 
nessed the entertainment provided by 
LSCJS students. Approximately $600 was 
raised for MD. 

Delta Chi Chapter social activities in- 
clude an annual Halloween party, New 
Year's Eve party, Christmas party and ex- 
change parties with the sororities on cam- 
pus. The most popular social function of 
the year for the chapter is Old South Week 
during the week of spring break. 

The week begins when members dress 
as Confederate soldiers in uniform. They 
accompany their dates, who are dressed as 
Southern belles, during their presentation 
at the Caspiana House. The week of festivi- 
ties ends with the Old South formal. 

KA pledges must endure a couse in the 
philosophy and history of Kappa Alpha Or- 
der, and must participate in a service pro- 
ject and fund-raising projects, such as car 
washes or raffles, to raise money for the 
pledge class. 

— JOHN GALLAGHER 




NO HOLDS BARRED. Dennis Corley presents Mary Lay during Kappa Alpha's Old South Week. 
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KA. Row One: Greg Home. Row two: 
Ray Anderson. Dennis Corley. David 
Plette. Max Williamson. Row three: 
Chris Dykes, Kevin Miller. Martin 
Stinson. Jason Fairchild. Keith 
Waddell. Mark Denham. Row four: 
Ted Payne. Billy Hunt, Steve Snow. 
Shawn Swilley, Tammy Baird. Dennis 
Harr. Dale Kaiser. Darryl Garrett. 
Row five: Ronnie Smith, Todd Foyle. 
Buddy Mills. Ken Cupit. Danny 
Doyle, Jerome Smith, Dean Miears, 
Gary Warren, Robert Manshack, 
Chris Clayton. Ray Jackson 



ROSE COURT. Row one: Debra Flowers, Regina Yeager, Phyllis Leeth, Patty Nelson, Jan Mills. Michelle Panzer. Melanie Wilkins. Row two: Ginger Nuttall. Beverly 
Citrano. Tracye King, Kim Brice. 



Kappa 



Sigma 




When Kappa Sigma is held up for close inspection, 
what can be seen is a fraternity that is on the move in 
the LSGS Greek system. 

Although the Kappa Sigs did not receive their 
charter until April 1984, the members have put alot of 
hard work into their club in a short time. 

Dilligent best describes the Kappa Sigs. In their first 
year as a colony, the Sigs raised about $2,000 in fund 
raising events such as car washes, raffles, pizza 
bashes, food and beer sales during Greek Week activi- 
ties. 

Community service is important to the Kappa Sigs. 
This year they planned to go to the Shriner's Hospital 
for Crippled Children and bring Santa Clause with 
them to try and brighten the children's Christmas. 
They also helped Sister Margaret of Christian Services 
in her annual Christmas food drive to help the needy. 

Other future community service projects planned 
were their annual crawfish boil in which proceeds go 
to aid the Family Crisis Center, which helps abused 
women and children in the community, and to work 
with the Shreveport Easter Seals program by collec- 
tion donations from the public. 

But being a Kappa Sig is not all work. They like to 
play and play hard. In intramural sports, Kappa Sigma 
members competed regularly in football, basketball, 
volleyball, dart throwing and, this year, water polo. 

The Sigs participated in and helped plan the LSGS 
All-Greek Formal and tried to establish their own 
Kappa Sigma formal for the spring semester. 

As far as parties go, they continued the tradition of 
their annual Toga parties and tried to design a huge 
spring social function, such as a South seas party, to 
be given annually. 

The Kappa Sigma fraternity continues to strive to- 
ward being a leading social organization on campus. 
For the short time that they have been on campus and 
with all of the many functions in which it has been 
involved, Kappa Sigma feels that it has helped to 
make the LSGS Greek system a better place to be. 

— TERRY BOBO 




HANGIN" AROUND. Larry Janes and Terry Speir "get high" at a Kappa 
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ALOHA. Kappa Sigs and friends 
have fun at their Hawaiian Luau. 
Joining in the fun are Scott Wojo, 
Paige Lewis. Tim Smith and D. J. 
Wise. 

KAPPA SIGMA. Kneeling: 
-o Malcolm Kahre. Gary Young, Tim 
x Smith. Preston Evers. Tim 
| Boston, Bob Brown; Standing: 
£ Henry Politz, Chris Legless, Ben 
p Woods. Mike Saucier, Larry 
£ Janes. Pat Kolnack. J.F. Cryer. 
^ Terry Bobo. Efram Horta. Mark 
I Noble. Mitch Saucier, Terry Spier. 
£ Mike Rossi, Barry Fisher. 
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Phi Mu, the largest sorority on the LSGS 
campus with 34 members, is also the youn- 
gest. "The sorority was formed about one 
year ago," Phi Mu director Terri Mathews 
said. 

Admission into the sorority is based on 
each person's individuality and also her 
academic standing. 

The objectives of the chapter are to 
teach each and every member the ideals of 
responsibility, cooperation and leadership, 
all of which are essential for success in 
business and personal life. 

In order to help freshmen adjust to col- 
lege life, the chapter sponsors a "study 
buddy" program for each provisional 
member. The chapter also offers additional 
companionship through their big sis-little 
sis program, which is very important dur- 
ing new experiences like college. 

During the 1984 Fall Fest, Phi Mu mem- 
bers sold colored ice and pink lemonade to 
help raise funds for the group. Since the 
sorority does not have a house, they are 
putting some of those funds into a sorority 
house program that will someday enable 
them to achieve that goal. 

The chapter's service projects include 
visiting nursing homes and children's 
homes. 

As part of the traditional spring and fall 
celebrations on campus, Phi Mu has a 
spring formal and a fall formal. They also 
have exchanges or parties with the fraterni- 
ties at LSGS. 

President Kim Crone and other officers 
preside over the weekly meetings held in 
the University Center. At these meetings 
the group plans any service projects or 
fund-raising events that they may decide 
on. 

—RICKY BAKER 
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PHI M(J: Row one: Sonya Malone, Kim Brice, Karen Moore, Pat Williams. Dawn Blocke, Carolyn Cooper. Row two: Cat 
Carter. Amanda Mann. Chandra Seward, Rene Nader, Laura Soldner. Row three: Kris Benecke, Kim Middleton, Mai 
Luttrell. Row four: Allison Holloway. tiicloe Joe, Sandi Jacobson. Terri Mathews. Row five: Becky Poole. Trish Lanadft 
Bonnie Walker. Row six: Becky Lowe. Pam Bergeron. Jacque Solomon. Row seven: Kim Crone. Dee Denton. Dary 
Harper. Christie Wally. Row eight: Debra Shea, Mary Childers, Ann Sico. Row nine: Traci Johnston, Angel May, Marl 
Yaqel. Doray Schillings. Row ten: Michelle Panzer. Kelly Mesheil. 
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Phi Delta 



Theta 



Only one fraternity on 
campus has its own 
house. The house, ac- 
cording to the fraternity 
members, is representa- 
tive of the "common 
bond" shared among the 
fraternity brothers. Al- 
though only three mem- 
bers actually live in the 
house, it is a place where 
all members can go to 
hang out, study or sleep. 

Each brother has a key 
to the house. The house 
belongs to Phi Delta The- 
ta, the fraternity that also boasts the high- 
est grade point average. 

"Phi Delta Theta is a social fraternity 
involved with community service," said 
the fraternity vice president Bucky Buck. 

Earlier this year, Phi Delt adopted a park 
from the city of Shreveport, Buck said, of 
which the brothers are active in taking 
care. Phi Delts also helped raise money for 
the March of Dimes and worked at a beer 
booth at this year's Red River Revel. 

"Phi Delt is like a small corporation," 
Buck said, comparing the bond shared be- 
tween the brothers to the structure system 
of a small business. 

"We share secrets that nobody else 
knows," fraternity brother Allen Harris 
said, "and that makes us closer. Obvious- 
ly, I'm going to develop stronger friend- 
ships with fellow Phi Delts than with some- 
body who is not in the fraternity," he said. 

Phi Delta Theta boasts 25 members, ac- 
cording to president John Cunningham. He 
denied any accusations of snobbery or Elit- 
ism in his fraternity. "We do have a rivalry 
with other fraternities," he admitted, "but 
it is strictly academic." 

However, ex-treasurer Jay Smith ad- 
mitted that he joined "to have a good 
time." But all members were quick to 
point out that Phi Delt places emphasis on 
brotherhood, and the parties take a back 
seat. 

Phi Delt members view the fraternity as 
a way of preparing them for life after col- 
lege. "It's preparing us for leadership," 
said Bill Cunningham. 

Members hope that participation in Phi 
Delt will look good on a job resume in the 
future. "You're more likely to be hired," 
Harris said, "If an employer sees that 
you've been able to promote leadership 
and friendship in your own group." 

"Our individuality makes us unique," 
John Cunningham said, explaining what 
makes Phi Delt "the best fraternity on 
campus." 

The fraternity has members of different 
beliefs — religious and political — and 
different backgrounds. "Joining Phi Delt is 
a way of broadening your horizons because 
you'll meet so many different people," said 
Cunningham. "What sets us apart is our 
diversity." 

Phi Delt little sister Georgia Speer 
agrees. "I've never met two of them that 
were alike," she said. 

— SCOTT STRONG 




PARTYGOERS. Members of 
Phi Delta Theta Bill 
Cunningham. Webb Stewart, 
rushee, Dr. Brendler. advisor 
and Lon Smith. 

ENJOY. Brent Gray invites 
everyone to join in the fun. 



ALL SMILES. Georgia Speer. Bill Cunningham, and Jeff Campbell. PHI DELTA 
THETA OFFICERS. Brent Gray, secretary. Bucky Buck, vice-president; Lon 
Smith, treasurer; John Cunningham, president. 




LITTLE SIS: 1st Row: Penelope 
Hall. Georgia Speer, Janet Evers, 
Audee Boyd, Kim Middleton, Amy 
Hansen. 2nd Row. Bill Cunningham. 
Jay Smith. Jeff Forte. Lon Smith, 
Trey Henry. 3rd Row. Allen Harris. 
Bucky Buck, Wayne Culver, David 
Radford. Dr. Brendler. John Cun- 
ningham. 4th Row. Brent Gray. 
Mickey Mooney. Todd Rice. Mike 
Miller. 
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The Zeta Tau Alpha cubicle is decorated 
with paper cut-outs of strawberries and a 
drawing of Holly Hobbie. On one wall of the 
cubicle hangs big blue cardboard letters 
spelling out ZTA. The cubicle is located 
upstairs in UC in the Students' Research 
Room. ZTA is the only sorority to have a 
cubicle. 

ZTA is one of the most active organiza- 
tions on campus. This past year the soror- 
ity won first places in the Panhellenic 
canned food drive and also in the campus 
Halloween costume contest where all the 
sorority members showed up dressed as 
"jungle women." The group also won a 
first place award for their participation in 
Alcohol Awareness Week and the honor of 
third place in the LSUS Air Band Competi- 
tion. They did the Pointer Sisters. 

The sorority was established on the 
LSUS campus in 1975. 

The organization was founded so that 
members would have the chance to build 
long-lasting friendships while developing 
leadership qualities. Because of the in- 
volvement members have with campus ac- 
tivities, the sorority also encourages a 
strong loyalty to the school. 

Although the sorority does not have its 
own house, their cubicle represents their 
strong friendship ties. Members share the 
cubicle and each contributes to make its 
atmosphere as comfortable as possible. 

—SCOTT STRONG 



Zeta 



Tau 





Alpha 





mm 



ZETA TAG ALPHA. Members of Zeta Tau Alpha 
included (Ir) Melanie Wilkins. Debra Sue Smith. 
Laura Claudis, Ginger Muttall. Diana Murcia, Darla 
Simmons, Teresa Barron. Theresa Medlin. Paula 
Franks, Regina Yeager, Salley Baker, Rosalind 
Thomas. Debra Kalfas. Beth Holliman. Beth Turner. 
Barzanna White, and not pictured is Jan Mills. 



ZANY ZETAS. Having fun at their Jungle Party were (front row) Tracye King, 
Regina Yeager, Rosalind Thomas, Beth Holliman, (back row) Beth Turner, Ginger 
Muttall, Rhonda Becken, Melanie Wilkins, Teresa Barron, Laura Claudis and Paula 
Smith. 
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ALPHA SIGMA OMICRON. Row one: Fran Harchas, Lynne Weaver, Mattie Mosley. Carol Cain, Patricia Renee Griffin. Row 
two: Fred Kendrick. Dr. George Kemp, Larry Clark, Neil Alexander. 



Honor 
Students 

To promote excellence in and recognize 
outstanding contributions to education is 
the main function of Kappa Delta Pi honor- 
ary. 

Kappa Delta Pi is an international honor 
society in education open only to educa- 
tion majors. 

Its members must have commendable 
personal qualities, worthy educational 
ideals and sound scholarship. Its main goal 
is to maintain a high degree of professional 
fellowship among its members and to hon- 
or achievement in educational work. 

Phi Sigma lota is the newest honor fra- 
ternity at LSUS. It is an international honor 
fraternity that started during the fall se- 
mester. 

Being a member of Phi Sigma lota 
counts as credit on the civil service exami- 
nation, should any of its members decide 
to take it. 

The main emphasis of Phi Sigma lota is 
to recognize foreign language students. 

Pi Sigma Alpha is an honorary for those 
in the political science field. Members of 
this group are involved with activities relat- 
ed to the American Studies program. Sev 
eral of the charter members are graduating 
seniors. 

In addition to these honoraries related to 
the various disciplines, two honoraries at 
LSUS are campus wide in their member- 
ship. 

Alpha Sigma Omicron is an honor frater- 
nity at LSGS that recognizes superior aca- 
demic achievement in students. 

Members must be juniors with at least a 
3.5 cumulitive grade point average. 

Alpha Sigma Omicron, during the 
spring, was attempting to become a chap- 
ter of Phi Kappa Phi which is a national 
organization. 

Alpha Sigma's next goal, faculty spon- 
sor Dr. Glen Bollman said, is to be a ser- 
vice-oriented organization on campus. 

Omicron Delta Kappa once was an all- 
male honorary fraternity which recognized 
leadership ability and potential in its mem- 
bers. It still has the same functions but 
now is open to female members as well. 

ODK organized first on this campus as 
the Pilot's Circle, a provisional chapter to 
the national fraternity. 

This year ODK sponsored a leadership 
seminar. 

— ROBBY DYSON 



PHI SIGMA IOTA. Row one: Ruth L. Durrett, Merrilee Monk, president. Elizabeth B. Nettleton, secretary /treasurer Row two: Gloria E. Colon, 
vice-president, Dr. James J. Baran, faculty advisor. Not pictured: Marianne B. Mullins, program director. Melissa J. Fow/e. Mary B 
Haughee. Karol L. Hogan. 




MY 





SIGMA 

ndrick. 



ALPHA. Row 
Brad Massey, 



one: Tom Beistle, 
Norman Provizer. 



Marcy Hohnemann. James Data Smith, Darrell Landreaux, Steve Kocher. Row two: Fred 
William Pederson. 



ODK. Seated: Linda Smith, Donna Sibley, Fred Kendrick, Clif Moore, Brent Gray; Standing: Dr. Mark Aulick, Merrilee 
Monk. Dr. Larry Clark, Rosalind Thomas, Daniel Sklar. Dr. Carlos Spaht, Curtis Fox, Dr. Wilfred Guerin, Dr. Jefflckes, Ed 
Chase. Beth Holliman. 
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Program 
Council 

One of the most effective but not heard of organizations on campus is the Program Council. 
The PC is responsible for the many recreational, social, cultural and service activities that take place on 
campus each year. This year the PC took a different approach to the layout of the Fall-Fest. 
Fall-Fest, which is usually handled on a Monday-through-Friday basis, was held on Thursdays and Fridays of 

four consecutive weeks during the month of October. 
That format caused some confusion for the students, and participation in the activities suffered; for that 

reason the PC scheduled the Spring Fling on the regular format. 
Other activities that the PC organizes for the students include showing movies in the University Center 
Theater (free of charge), hosting Back-To-School dances in the Fall and Spring semesters and sponsoring special 

guest lecturers. 
—TROY FOSTER 




Student Organizational 

A couple of years ago a new organiza- 
tion was formed with intentions to be a 
service to all organizations on campus. 

Every two weeks presidents or elected 
representatives of the various campus or- 
ganizations meet to discuss topics concen- 
ing all organizations. 

They call themselves the Student Orga- 
nizational Council. 

For 1984-85 the SOC formed a commit- 
tee to do research on and write a constitu- 
tion. 

Having adopted their constitution, the 
SOC set about electing officers as their 
first activity in the spring semester. 

Now that the SOC has gotten itself more 
organized, it will be able to better accom- 
plish its objective: helping organizations 
help each other. 

—TROY FOSTER 



Council 




STICKING THEIR NECKS OUT. Progra 
Council officers were (standing) Chris 
Belleau. president, Fred Kendrick, vice 
president, Becky Ford, vice president of 
festivals, (head on chopping block) Joe 
Simon, director of student activities and 
Carolyn Cornelison, assistant director of 
student activities. 



Student Government 

Association 



The Student Government Association is 
composed of two branches: the executive 
board and the student Senate. LSUS stu- 
dents are represented by two senators 
from each college and senators at large. 

The bylaws of the SGA Senate state: 
"The purpose of the Senate is to maintain 
a system of checks and balances with the 
Executive Branch of the SGA and to pass 
appropriate legislation pertaining to the 
student body of LSCJS. 

The SGA sponsored a dance at the 
Northwest State School in the fall as a 
service project. Guest speakers have in- 
formed the SGA on various topics through- 
out the year, and in the spring, the SGA 
sponsored two senators to attend the annu- 
al COSGA seminar at College Station, Tex- 
as. 

— GWIN GROGAN 




When Spectra was first published in 
1982, it was designed to be a showcase of 
students' creativity and talents. It remains 
unchanged in 1985. 

Consisting of a staff of only three peo- 
ple, Spectra serves as an outlet for stu- 
dents to show off their creative talents for 
the benefit of the campus. 

Students submit work for Spectra and 
according to Vicky Fraser, co-editor, most 
submissions were from non-English ma- 
jors, giving Spectra a good cross-section of 
students from business to journalism ma- 
jors. 

Dr. Robert E. Colbert is the faculty advi- 
sor for Spectra and according to Fraser, 
gives the staff lots of freedom to do as they 
wish. "We do the layout, pick the paper 
and choose what goes in," Fraser said. 

Patricia Carr also served as co-editor and 
Robert Remple served as assistant editor. 

—MARK HUDSON 



Spectra 



Almagest 



One of the most "newsworthy" events to oc- 
cur with the Almagest was the change from 
single editor leadership to an editorial board. 
This change was effective for the spring semes- 
ter. Dennis Jenkins, the news editor, said the 
change was brought about because everyone 
was equally qualified for the job of editor. 

The format of the editorial board divides the 
powers between the two news editors, features 
editor, front page editor and sports editor. With 
the change, new staff members were added to fill 
the various positions. 

Jenkins said "more respectability for the pa- 
per" was his goal. 

Although there have been accusations of sen- 
sationalism, Jenkins said, "Handling weightier 
issues like abortion and homosexuality has been 
an accomplishment." 

Managing editor Bill Cooksey said, "We want 
the students to know what's going on ... We 
want to be picked up and read more." 

— GWIN GROGAN 



DAY LATE AMD A PICTURE SHORT. 
Members of the Manifest were (front to 
beck) Renae Griffin. Julie Kilpatrick. 
Larry Townsend, Terric Bedford, Troy 
Foster. Rick Baker. Gwin Grogan. Teresa 
Rinaudo. Robby Dyson, Mark Hudson 
and Marisa Hardy. 
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The Manifest staff is composed of a vari- 
ety of individuals. Although staff members 
are mostly journalism and public relations 
majors, there are a few biology and ac- 
counting majors who enjoy working on the 
yearbook. 

The different writing and photographic 
styles and levels of skill combine to make 
the yearbook a unique compilation of a 
year's events. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable les- 
sons to be learned while working for the 
Manifest is the pressure of a deadline. This 
might account for the rapid succession of 
photo editors — there have been three this 
year. 

One of the main goals of the yearbook 
was to have better coverage of campus 
activities. "We put out more effort this 
year to make sure every aspect of the uni- 
versity was covered," editor Troy Foster 
said. 

— GWIN GROGAN 



Manifest 



BAPTIST STUDENT UNION MEMBERS: 
Row one: Dee Dee Churchill. Mark 
Forrest. Ray McClure, Joan Peddy. 
Debra Dunivon. Jon Neal Meek. Shonda 
Carroll. Jerry. Row two: Elisa Winton. 
Todd Hill. Karen Green, Claire Nicholson. 
Mike Head. Brent Parker. Lisa Luker. 
Dennise Corder, Dianne Buffington, 
Helen Duston. John Walker, Mike 
Weaver. Row three: Skip Noble-Director, 
Steve Breeding. Joe Garrett. Tom 
Jordan. Gene Mitchell, Tim Robinson. 
Steve Kitchings. Curtis Christianson. 
David Shelton, Ray Pellengrin. Mark 
Terry, Mike Semon. 



the ' 



iSLEY FOUNDATION. Members of 
the Wesley Foundation included (lr) 
Linda Smith. Nell Lamendota, Janet 
Mar v ill. J. Vaughn Westaway. Donna 
Haas. Sandi Middleton, Bonnie Miller. 
Gray Young, Carolyn Cooper and Dary 
Harper 



The Wesley 
Foundation 



One of the newest campus organizations was chartered last spring and met; 
for the first time during the fall — The Wesley Foundation. 

Open to both faculty and students, The Wesley Foundation, a Methodistj 
organization, met every Tuesday for a time of socializing, eating and a shord 
program featuring special speakers or performers. 

Group members helped stuff stockings for the Salvation Army during 
Christmas and helped host a party at the Northwest Louisiana State School. 

Other plans included a campus-wide canned food drive similar to the Greek 
food drive and a food booth during Spring Fling. 

Nancy Hutson and Dr. Paul Merkle serve as advisors for the group. 

—MARK HUDSON 





Baptist 

Student Union 



Boasting a membership of over 100 people, the Baptist Student Union 
ranks as one of the oldest and more popular organizations on campus. The 
BSU is designed to provide an atmosphere of Christian fellowship to help 
establish and promote faith in Jesus Christ through BSU activities. 

"People can discover who they are because they discover who they are in 
Jesus Christ," according to Tim Robinson, BSU President. 

The BSU sponsored many events throughout the year including a morning 
prayer time called "Powertips." A devotion time was held on Tuesdays, and a 
Bible study on Thursdays. The most popular event was the weekly luncheon- 
counter held every Wednesday, Robinson said. 

Robinson said the BSU plans to plant a garden behind the BSU to help feed 
the needy in the area. "It will be a testimony," Robinson said. 

Although the BSU is financed by the Southern Baptist Convention, other 
denominations are just as welcome, Robinson said. 

Skip Noble served as director, advisor and guide for the fifth year. 

— MARK HUDSON 



Ambassador M 

For 
Christ 



Serving as a lighthouse for area organizations, the Ambassadors for 
Christ provided a time for rest and spiritual growth for members. 

Meeting every Friday in the Captain's Room in the University Center, 
members would share what happened during the week as well as pray and 
have fellowship with one another. 

Bonnie Thompson served as president; Leslye Downey, as vice presi 
dent; Sheila Thompson, as secretary-treasurer; and Dr. Carlos Spaht, as 
faculty advisor. 

—MARK HUDSON 
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INTRAMURAL COUNCIL. Row One: Bill 
Olson, Delta Sigma Phi; Sondra Smith. 
Pi Sigma Epsilon; Ginger tiuHall, Zeta 
Tau Alpha; John Meek. Baptist Student 
Union; Carolyn Cornelison, Intramural 
director. Second Row. Allen Harris, Phi 
Delta Theta; Terry Speir, Kappa Sigma. 
President; Dale D. Kaiser. Kappa Alpha. 

Vice-President. 



Delta 1 

Preside 




Delta 

Omicron Mu 

Trying to increase the size of the fraternity and becom- 
ing more involved in the community are the main objec- 
tives of DOM, according to President Renese Garcie. The 
veterans group held a "Toys for Tots" drive on campus 
last Christmas. The toys which were collected were don- 
ated to Sister Margaret's Christian Services program. 

DOM also took part in last year's Veteran's Day pa- 
rade. They were also involved in the yearly re-dedication 
of the Freedom Tree, a Live Oak tree planted on campus 
in 1973, in honor of all the MIA-POWs. 

Garcie said that DOM is trying to gather support to 
dedicate the Eagle's Nest section of Independence Stadi- 
um "to the veterans in the local area." 

—SONNY JEANE 



MOA Afrika 



"MOA Afrika Club is an organization that helps black students with their 
transition into LSGS's predominately white environment," club president 
Yvonne Smith said. 

The club had ten active members who attended weekly meetings. At these 
meetings, officers and other members planned for upcoming activities and fund 
raising events. 

To become a member of the 1 1 -year-old club, students must have at least a 
2.0 grade point average. 

The group held two car washes, a bake sale and a raffle to help raise money. 
The raffle was held at Thanksgiving time, and a turkey was the prize. They also 
planned a disco dance for late in the spring semester. 

As part of "Afro-American Heritage Month," held in February, the club 
celebrated its eleventh anniversary. The group was also instrumental in getting 
several movies and an art exhibit for the celebration. To top off the celebration 
MOA Afrika presented a $200 scholarship to a local high school student and also 
held an essay contest, with first, second and third place winners receiving cash 
awards. 

Sponsors for the group are Rosalind Baylor, Doris Benson, Maxie Foster, Dr. 
Kathleen Handy and Iris Johnson. 

—RICKY BAKER 





Intramural 
Council 



Over the past two years the Intramural Council's ability to invoke student participation 
in sports events has improved, thanks to the addition of the Health and Physical 
Education building two years ago. It not only gave students a place to work out but has 
also given the HPE Department the needed facilities in which to get better organized. 

Because of this, students are taking more sports-related courses and are more inclined 
to participate in sports activities on campus. The most popular sport on campus is Flag 
Football; with the interest already there, the IC has only to organize the games. 

Another popular sport sponsored by the IC is the Tug-o-War competition held during 
Spring Fling. Competition between the various organizations on campus during this 
activity is high. 

Some of the competitions gaining popularity over the past couple of years include arm 
wrestling, ping pong, basketball, tennis and, the newest, bodybuilding. 

The IC gives a Best-AII-Around-Sportsman Award in each of those categories. 

—TROY FOSTER 
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Accounting Club 

The Accounting Club of LSGS was organized to provide beneficial information that would not be found in course 
books or class lectures to students interested in accounting. 

Founded in August 1974, the club meets one Wednesday each month and listens to guest speakers from 
different areas in the accounting field. 

"Our meetings consist of professional speakers,'' said Daniel Sklar, club president. Some speakers the club 
booked this year are Perren Cherry, Peat Marwick, and Cody Mayo. Although these names are probably not 
recognizable to many laymen, Sklar said that all are famous in accounting circles. 

Club members also received professional tips from a panel discussion consisting of four former LSGS graduates. 

Although club membership fluctuates, it usually has about 40 regular members. Any student maintaining a 2.0 
average or who has completed or is enrolled in Accounting 205 is invited to join. 

The club's major event this year was serving Cokes and monitoring at the CPR exams. A party was also held at 
Le Bossier over the Christmas holidays where club members engaged in a game of trivial pursuit that asked 
questions pertaining in some way to accounting. 

Officers for 1984- 1985 were Daniel Sklar, president; Sandra Mitchell, vice president; and Sandra Ogle, secretary. 

The club's goals are to develop communication with the local business community, encourage interaction 
between students and faculty members, and to create an awareness of the professional opportunities available in 
accounting areas. Sklar said that he hopes the club will continue having professional speakers speaking on 
interesting and informative topics. 

—SCOTT STRONG 




NCAS 



"This has pretty much been our phasing out year — next year we will probably be officially 
inactive," said Linda Smith, president of the National Collegiate Association of Secretaries. 

The LSCIS chapter of the NCAS was established in 1979 for students planning to pursue careers in 
business education or secretarial fields. Its goal is to promote professionalism among its members 
while benefiting them with knowledge supplied through seminars and group meetings. 

Because of departmental changes, LSGS no longer has a department in office administration. The 
national charter of NCAS states that the organization can function only on the campus of a college 
with an office administration department. This means that the LSGS chapter of NCAS will be 
defunct as of fall 1985. 

The club, which had twelve official members, was vitually inactive this year, but some of the 
highlights from its more productive years include bake sales, guest speaker seminars, Secretaries' 
Day luncheons, and annual visits to the NCAS conventions. This year, members attended the 
convention in Monroe as part of their only group activity. 

Smith said that there has been talk of establishing a Professional Secretaries International club as 
a replacement to the NCAS. She also said that with possible changes in the business information 
systems, the NCAS might be able to reorganize in the future. 

—SCOTT STRONG 



MBA 
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The Masters of Business Administration Association was established as an informal 
organization which encourages communication between students. All members are 
graduate students, most of whom have full-time jobs during the day and attend classes 
at night. 

The MBA Association provides the opportunity for more interaction between gra- 
duate students interested in business. Because so many members have inflexible 
schedules, it is difficult for all members to be able to meet together at the same time. 
The organization has meetings on Wednesdays at noon, for those members who can 
attend, and also on Saturday mornings. 

This past year, the MBAA had five guest speakers including two from the Chamber 
of Commerce. The organization also held a party so that members could meet with 
each other in a more relaxed atmosphere and develop more social friendships. 

Members must maintain a 2.0 grade point average and also must be enrolled in the 
MBA curriculum. 

MBAA president Alan Blankstein said that the organization serves as a type of self- 
improvement program. Members can benefit from the knowledge of guest speakers 
while meeting with others with whom they share a common interest. 

—SCOTT STRONG 




MASTERS OF BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION. Row one: Dr. Paul 
Merkle. Alan Blankstein, Linda Ibert. 
Dianne Morrison. Standing: Jerri Cast 
Claiborne Sharp. 



GOVERNMENT AND LAW SOCIETY. 
Row one: Kelli Mitchell. Melody Hasty. 
Marcy Hohnemann, Elizabeth Fiaar, 
Kristin Green Row two: Norman 
Provizer. Brad Massey. Darrell 
Landreaux. James Smith. Clay Rowe, 
Doug Martin. Tom Beistle. Rick Watts. 
Steve Kocher, Lee Postell, Ronnie Smith. 
Fred Kendrick, William Pederson. 
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Pi Sigma 
Epsilon 



"We work hard in order to play hard," is 
how Doug Little, president of Pi Sigma Ep- 
silon described the groups activities. The 
members support their service projects 
with as much enthusiasm as their money- 
making ventures. 

Not all Pi Sigs are business majors. The 
fraternity draws its members from many of 
the different curricula offered at LSGS. Wil- 
lard Woods, a journalism major who plans 
to make corporate law his career, joined Pi 
Sig because, "I want to learn as much as 
possible about sales and marketing," he 
said. "And . . . the parties are great." 

Little, a senior finance major said, "I 
joined Pi Sig because it seemed like a good 
organization and it has good contacts." 

In November, nine members attended 
the Regional Conference in Starkville, 



Miss., where they were awarded first place 
in participation. "We beat out LSG Baton 
Rouge and Northeast (Louisiana)," Little 
added. 

Also, the fraternity has been honored by 
being the top chapter in the Southern re- 
gion for the second year in a row. The 
criteria used are: scholastics, activities, 
service and money-making projects and 
campus awareness projects. 

One of the reasons they have been rec- 
ognized in this way is their dedication to 
their service projects. 

In the fall, members helped at the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis food booth at the 
Red River Revel. Also, they sold season 
passes for the Shreveport Symphony. Su- 
san Pusateri sold over $ 1 ,700 worth of tick- 
ets. 

For the campus awareness projects, Pi 
Sig helped organize the campus activities 
during the National Alcohol Awareness 
Week. 



In addition to service projects, Pi Sig 
members do marketing research for Merrill 
Lynch and surveys for area businesses. 
They charge from $300 to $1,000 for this 
service, which is reasonable compared to a 
professional, Little said. 

The LSGS chapter, named Gamma Eta, 
is sponsored by the Sales and Marketing 
Executives of Shreveport, a professional 
organization. "They serve as mentors and 
give us advice," Little said. 

One project in the spring was "Salesper- 
son for a Day." Pi Sig members had the 
opportunity to go out with members of the 
Sales and Marketing Executives for the 
day to learn about their various busin- 
esses. 

Overall, practical experience is one of 
the most valuable assets one can gain by 
joining Pi Sig, Little said. Tracy Taylor 
summed it up by saying, "I've learned 
more in two years in Pi Sig than in five 
years in college. ,, _ QWIN GROGAN 




Law Society 



The Government and Law Society, 
whose focus is on local, national and inter- 
national politics, was one of the campus' 
most visible organizations this year. 

It brought Chief Justice John Dixon of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court, and John 
Hussey, mayor of Shreveport, to LSGS to 
discuss local politics. In addition, Dan 
Burt, law clerk of Judge Tom Stagg, Feder- 
al District Court, and Neal Kravitz, law 
clerk of Judge Henry Politz, Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, were highlighted in 
a forum on the death penaty. 

For a national focus, the Government 
and Law Society sponsored San Antonio 
Mayor Henry Cisneros, a one-time Demo- 



cratic vice presidential hopeful of Walter 
Mondale, and John Stockwell, a controver- 
sial former CIA agent. 

On the international scene, C.S. Ranak- 
rishnan, an expert on the politics of India 
and the director of Fulbright Studies in 
India, was invited on campus as a special 
speaker. This was followed by a slide show 
on Central America which was furnished 
by a left-wing group in El Salvador and a 
forum on Latin American by three LSGS 
professors who had spent the summer 
there. Dr. Kenneth Hinze and Dr. Norman 
Provizer were in Columbia, and Dr. Vincent 
Marsala was in Costa Rica. 

Government and Law Society President 



Fred Kendrick says that one of the things 
about being in the club is getting a chance 
to meet the speakers "up close and person- 
al." 

This close contact with the guests usual- 
ly included either dinner at Freeman & Har- 
ris' restaurant or a get-together at Pro- 
vizer's home. 

Provizer and Dr. William Pederson, politi- 
cal science teachers, share the duties of 
advising the society. 

— JOLINDA REDLING 





SIGMA EPSILON. Row one. Peter 
wboldt. Melanee Murray. Cretchen 
White. Jodi Cannady. Tracy Taylor. 
Utoria Colon. Pamela Wilson. Bill 
Burnside. Row Two- Steve Rech. Tommy 
Baird. Tim Ha wboldt. Sondra Smith. 
Sharon Kir by, Sonia Agoub. Tracy 
Roberts. Row Three. Doug Morris, 
Steven Molen. John Paxton. Bill Harr 
rry Hard wick. Donna Johnson, 
find Thomas, Glenn Languirand. 



Providing a service to the community 
and promoting speech pathology are the 
main purposes of the National Student 
Speech and Hearing Association. 

The organization is affiliated with the 
American Speech and Hearing Associ- 
ation. 

According to Dr. Robert Critcher, facul- 
ty sponsor, the group has been on campus 
for over five years but at times sufferred 
from problems because of lack of available 
faculty sponsorship. 

The group consists of about thirty 



speech pathology and speech and hearing 
majors from the colleges of Liberal Arts 
and Education, respectively. 

The members staff the LSGS speech 
and hearing center on the third floor of 
Bronson Hall. 

Membership in the organization is not 
required for speech pathology and speech 
and hearing majors but 75 to 80 percent of 
the students in these majors belong. 

The group also sponsors speakers con- 
cerning speech therapy. The lectures are 
open to the members of the speech ther- 



apy community as well as club members. 
They do this "as a service to the communi- 
ty," Critcher said. 

At last year's Red River Revel, members 
of NSSHA worked in a food booth to help 
with Multiple Sclerosis. 

During Christmas, members of the orga- 
nization helped wrap toys that were donat- 
ed to Sister Margaret of Christan Services. 

On campus, during the Fall Fest, 
NSSHA made and sold funnel cakes. 

— JGLIE KILPATRICK 
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Art 
Club 



LSCJS' Art Club is a relatively small group with approximately 15 members who meet once a month to discuss 
various art projects, arrange art exhibits and plan guest speakers. 

The Art Club invites all students to their meetings and they are always looking for new members who are enrolled in 
art classes or who are interested in the art world. 

Their activities include making buttons for Spring Fling and various organizations on campus and making 
Christmas cards. In October the club went to Dallas to visit various museums. 

The Art Club, in conjunction with Art Advisory Board and the Artists and Lecturers Committee, sets up exhibits in 
The gallery including the Student Art Show, the Faculty Art Show, the Senior Art Show and the Teachers' Choice. 

They also help in planning for guests, such as local artists and other people interested in art, to speak at LSCIS. 

The officers of the Art Club are Teri Lewing, president; Leah Gentry, vice president; and Darrell Barlow, secretary. 

"Since most of the members are graduate students, one of our future plans is to recruit students to keep the club 
going strong," Lewing said. 

— KAREN LEMMONS 



Foreign 
Language 
Club 



The Foreign Languages Club is an or- 
ganization that serves to promote inter- 
est in foreign cultures. It is not just for 
students majoring in language, but also 
for those who are interested in learning 
the cultures and customs of foreign 
lands. 

The club yearly sponsors a foreign 
food festival where club members each 
bring a dish popular in another country. 
The club meets twice a month and often 
features guest speakers who cover dif- 
ferent social issues. 

In March of this year, the club spon- 
sored the Spring Foreign Language Fes- 
tival. For this event, 600 area high 
school students gathered in the Univer- 
sity Center and competed in poetry 
readings, dramatic monologues, and 
written proficiency exams. Club mem- 
bers entertained with skits and songs. 

— Scott Strong 





Drama 



Although the Drama Club didn't plan many activities 
during the fall semester, they hold promise for the 1985 
year. 

Among the activities planned for the spring semester 
were three one-act plays performed by club members with 
help from Michael Trass, an off-campus director. 

The club is open to all students who are enrolled in drama 
classes or who are interested the theater. 

The officers of the Drama Club include Barbara Harris, 
president; and Ginger Lettier, vice president. 

With the production of the plays, the Drama Club hopes 
that it will increase membership and thus build a better club. 

— KAREN LEMMONS 



ARTISTS. Janice Steed and Mary Edgar 
fife their plates for an art class. Most art 
< lub members participate in laboratories 
dedicated to the study of art. 



PRSSA 



The Public Relations Student Society of America is a student-run, nationwide organization that 
aquaints students with professional people, methods, issues and ethics. 

This highly structured, pre-professional society provides students with a vital link to PR professionals 
at a local, district and national level. 

Students met local professionals this year by attending luncheons, seminars and board of director's 
meetings. This interaction opened doors in the form of more internships and job interviews. 

It also led to the sponsorship of two members: Suzanne Sims and Jolinda Virginia Redling, who went 
to Northern Illinois University in DeKalb to learn how to establish a student-run public relations agency. 

For district involvement, LSCJS students drove to the University of Missouri at Columbia to partici- 
pate in the southcentral district's caucus. It gave students an opportunity to get to know other public 
relations majors and to meet many public relations professionals from the St. Louis area. 

A national point-of-view was brought home by PRSSA advisor Joe Trahan and Southcentral District 
Director Jolinda Virginia Redling, who attended the national conference in Denver. Mot only did they get 
caught in a blizzard, but they also met such national celebrities as William K. Coors, O.J. Simpson, 
Allen H. Center, Don Meridith and Victor Kiam. 

—JOLINDA REDLING 





Sociology And 
Social Work Club 



wc 



The Sociology and Social Work Club at LSCIS is a group of people who share a 
common interest in working with people. 

But it's also a vehicle for obtaining information about graduate-level social work 
courses leading to a Master's of Social Work degree. "Our club is based on finding 
information," Debbie Bradley, club president, says. 

The club had two speakers on campus: Paul Heffington, who is in charge of the 
child protection agency of Louisiana, and Cache Steinberger, who is a medical social 
worker helping people adjust to a hospital environment. 

The group also attended a two-day meeting of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association in Houston. It was an opportunity to meet other socialogists and social 
workers and to attend workshops. 

—SONNY JEANE 



CJSA 



"To further the knowledge of the criminal justice system," is 
what Criminal Justice Student Association President Debra 
Cotton says the group is all about. 

The CJSA involves itself in many issues that directly affect 
the local community. CJSA sponsored the Shreveport Police 
Department's DWI van on campus during the fall semester. 

"It's not just a police-oriented organization," Cotton said. 
The CJSA is made up of everyone who has an interest in 
criminal justice. She said the need has never been greater for 
the system to have qualified, informed and knowledgeable 
members. 

Overcrowding in prison facilities is one problem among 
many that must be addressed by competent professionals. The 
CJSA helps to provide students with the necessary skills to 
confront these and other problems. 

—SONNY JEANE 




SOCIOLOGY CLUB. Robin Herriage 
Norman Doich. Debbie Bradley. / 
Thrash. Millie Prudhomme. Dr. 

H 




SLAE 

The Student Louisiana Association of Educators is a 
professional organization for education majors. SLAE is 
one of the largest student organizations on campus with 
approximately 75 members this year. 

The main purpose of SLAE is to promote the develop- 
ment of shared interests and attitudes among students 
preparing for a profession in the field of education. SLAE 
also serves to inform prospective teachers to the current 
trends in education. 

This year, SLAE offered many guest speakers cover- 
ing a variety of topics including women in education, 
religious education vs. religious instruction, and comput- 
ers in education. The club also raffled off a home comput- 
er to raise money for a scholarship fund. 

—SCOTT STRONG 
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Student Council for Exceptional Children is 
not a new organization of the LSGS campus; 
it's just a new chapter. The original chapter 
gradually disbanded and disappeared from 
the campus until the new chapter was formed 
in 1982. 

President of the 15-member chapter, Kathy 
Minner, presides over the monthly meetings. 
At these meetings Minner, other officers and 
members discuss projects and business, and 
sometimes have guest speakers who bring 
information about handicapped, disabled and 
mentally retarded children to the group. "The 
best speakers we have had are the parent- 
child presentations in which parents and their 
exceptional children spoke to the group about 



the trials, tribulations and rewards encountered while dealing with the 
situations," Miner said. 

To become members of SCEC, students must first become members of 
the national chapter of CEC. SCEC's objectives are to professionally 
prepare students to deal with exceptional children and to initiate projects, 
recognition and aid to exceptional children. 

During the fall and spring semesters the group held bake sales and car 
washes to raise the funds required to provide the projects, recognition and 
aid to the children. The group also visits CBARC and Holy Angels school 
occasstionally. During the Christmas holidays the group held a Christmas 
party at Holy Angels. 

Some of the funds were also used to send members Sandra Pyles, Susan 
Thompson and Jamie Crawford to a one-week state convention held in 
Baton Rouge in February. The trio brought back information obtained 
during workshops and lectures on handicapped children. "They were on a 
type of fact-finding mission," Minner said. 

As president of the chapter, Minner provides leadership to the other 
members. The other officers provide Minner with progress reports, and 
Minner in turn reports to faculty sponsors Dr. Larry Marshman and Dr. Jo 
Fleming. 

Since the chapter is small, Minner feels that it allows members to 
become closer, which increases cooperation and fellowship in the group. 

— RICKY BAKER 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CLUB Row one: Prise ilia Parr, Sue 
Gauthier, treasurer: Mike Guess, 
president Row two: Dan Oglethrope, 
Maxie Foster, advisor, Gary Fontana. 
Allen Wood, secretary. 




Psychology 
Club 



Founded in 1972 to ad- 
vance the science of psy- 
chology and to encour- 
age, stimulate and main- 
tain the scholarship of in- 
dividual members, the 
LS(JS Psychology Club 
remains an active organi- 
zation on campus. 

Members participated 
in a bike rally in honor of 
the Domestic Violence 



Awareness Week in October. 
An Art Therapy Workshop was 
held in November with Rebecca 
Thomas. She explained the in- 
terpretation of drawings. Dr. 
George Kemp, club advisor 
with Dr. Georgia Wills, spike on 
career opportunities in the field 
of psychology. 

The Psychology Club was in- 
volved in many fund raising ac- 
tivities including a raffle for 
tickets to a Rod Stewart con- 
cert complete with hotel acco- 
modations. "We tried to raise a 
lot of money and just about 
broke even," said Bob Harris, 



secretary of the club. 

Other officers were 
John R. Tucker, presi- 
dent and Cheryl 
Coater, vice president. 
—MARK HUDSON 



SLAE 



SLAE. Row one: David Bently. Carol Fmuf, Lynn Habyan, 
Barbara Jean Moore. Row two: Tanya Grice. Angela 
Johnson. Zeronia Myers, Jamie Crawford, Linda Smith, 
Abby Fort. Beth Holliman, Kayla Miller, Sonja Gilbert. 
Leslie Head. Jackie McGuire. Amy Hudsmith, Hope 
Schooler, Vicki Dowden, Deborah Williams, Barbara 
Decker, advisor. 




The Student Louisiana Association of Educa- 
tors is a professional organization for education 
majors. SLAE is one of the largest student orga- 
nizations on campus with approximately 75 
members this year. 

The main purpose of SLAE is to promote the 
development of shared interests and attitudes 
among students preparing for a profession in the 
field of education. SLAE also serves to inform 
prospective teachers to the current trends in 
education. 

This year, SLAE offered many guest speakers 
covering a variety of topics including women in 
education, religious education vs. religious in- 
struction, and computers in education. The club 
also raffled off a home computer to raise money 
for a scholarship fund. 

—SCOTT STRONG 



ACM. FIRST ROW: Brian Clark, 
president: Curtis Fox. vice president; 
SECOND ROW: Rodgers Martin. Dr. 
Mark A u lick. Angela Snyder. Lisa 
McMahone, Elaine Bonnough. Paw 
Ratana. Sharon Joyce. Marilyn Vaz. 
THIRD ROW: Chris Smith. Mark Trainer, 
Dr. Carlos Spaht, Dr. Al McKinney. 
Claiborne Sharp. Wallace Terry. Scott 
Cappel. 




Association For Computing Machinery 



The Association for Computing Machin- 
ery is one of two groups whose common 
interests are based on computers, al- 
though ACM members are more interested 
in research and the technical side to com- 
puters than business uses, according to 
Brian Clark, president of ACM at LSUS. 

One of the biggest events of the year for 
ACM was a student panel, which members 
sponsored, to aid those who own personal 
computers. Comparisons were made and 
discussions were held about the various 
types of personal computers. 



Also, ACM sent a programming team to 
Austin for a three-day programming con- 
test between all the student chapters of 
ACM. 

In the spring, a representative from Elec- 
tronic Data Systems spoke during a 
monthly meeting. This is the company 
which handles data processing for the 
Navy and companies such as General Mo- 
tors. 

In addition, club members are planning 
help sessions or math and computer sci- 
ence classes, Clark said. 



Clark added that over the past year he 
has noticed an increase in membership, 
probably because of more publicity. He 
said some of the professors help by pro- 
moting and encouraging their students to 
attend ACM meetings. Dr. Mark Aulick, 
faculty sponsor, is president of the local 
professional chapter. 

— GWIN GROGAN 



Data Processing 
Management Association 



LSGS' Data Processing Management As- 
sociation is a special interest group which 
meets monthly to host a speaker from the 
business or computer field. The local pro- 
fessional chapter of DPMA supports LSCJS 
with a $500 scholarship, which was award- 
ed to Daniel Sklar last year. 

During the past year, DPMA members 
set up a booth at the Computer Expo, 
which was held in September, giving com- 
plementary computer biorhythm charts. 

Also, 1 1 members of the group went to 
Houston in November to tour NASA. 'The 



tour of the computer facility was impres- 
sive," Elaine Bonnough said. 

Bonnough served as vice-president in 
the fall, and as president in the spring. 
"Computers are the fastest growing field 
for women in a generally male-dominated 
field," she said. Bonnough has researched 
the opportunities for women in the com- 
puter field. 

One of the strengths of DPMA is good 
faculty turnout for the meetings and 
events sponsored by DPMA. "The faculty 
supports us well," Bonnough said. 



Bonnough said that most people join 
DPMA because of a common interest, to 
meet other people in their field and to learn 
more about "the real world of computers." 
"We're not a frivolous group," she said. 

— GWIN GROGAN 






PMA. ROW ONE: Elaine Bonnough. 
secretary; Scott Cappel. president: ROW 
TWO Rodgers Martin, Sharon Joyce. 
Anifela Snyder. Carolyn Hollingsworth. 
Barbro Hubbart. faculty adviser; Pam 
Ratana, Curtis Fox: ROW THREE: Brian 
Clark. Marylin Vaz, Dr. Al McKinney. 
ulty adviser: Claiborne Sharp. Lisa 



Biology Club 



Lamda Sigma Epsilon, more commonly 
known as the Biology Club, is one of the 
oldest organizations on the LSGS campus. 
The president of the club is Larry Watson, 
a senior majoring in Biological Science. 

The club s objectives are to provide and 
enhance study in Biology and Life Sci- 
ences without the pressure of tests and 
daily assignments. Membership to the club 
is open to all majors, as long as they are 
interested in Biology, but if they wish to 
become officers in the club they must be 
biology majors. 



The club's 18 members attend three 
meetings a month to help plan club activi- 
ties and to arrange for guest speakers, who 
lecture to the group on topics related to 
biology. 

Some of the activities that the club par 
ticipated in during the fall and spring se- 
mesters were selling Natchitoches meat 
pies during Fall Fest and Spring Fling, tak- 
ing tickets and escorting elderly patrons at 
the Nature Film Series in the University 
Center and helping with some land and 
nature conservation projects. 



As part of their community outreach 
program, the club sponsored a nature pho- 
tography seminar that began in March and 
also started a lecture series featuring lec- 
turers from all over the state. Both semi- 
nars were open to the public. 

Other officers are Margaret Giglio, trea- 
surer; Bobby Spears, secretary; Janet Solo- 
mon, corresponding secretary; and Mike 
O'Connor, parliamentarian. The club is 
sponsored by Dr. Lawrence Hardy. 

— RICKY BAKER 
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BIOLOGY CLUB. FIRST ROW: Pati 
Renee Griffin. Terric Wilson Bedf 
Junko Palmer. Margaret Giglio; SECC 
ROW: Dr. Lawrence Hardy. A 
O'Conner. Larry Watson, Bobby Spc 



HEALTH SCIENCES CLUB. Row one: 
Diana Brasher, fiapporn Duangkhaow, 
Rita Horton, Becky McDaniel, Susan 
Lyles. Row two: Sally Baker, Dr. 
Styvester Jimes. Dr. Wisseng. Dr. 
Vaughn Langman. 



Health Sciences Club 

The Health Sciences Club is not the Allied Health Club. At least not anymore. The club changed its name this year to 
the Health Sciences Club because members feared that the former name would make medical students feel that it was 
open only to students of the allied health professions. 

The club's main goal is to promote interest and fellowship among those students in any health science program. That 
includes aspiring physicians as well as students planning to become physical therapists, medical technologists, and 
many other types of health science related professionals. 

The club meets twice monthly with meetings usually featuring a guest speaker from the health profession. Speakers 
talk to the students about their particular area and answer questions," Rita Horton, club president, said. 

The club had close to 20 members this year, and a membership drive was planned to encourage new joiners. Horton 
said that in the past the club was virtually inactive and that this year was a "time to regroup and get some new life into 

" The club's activities for 1984-1985 consisted os sponsoring a food booth at Spring Fling and taking various trips 
including a visit to the Health Science Center in Galveston, Texas. 

Many freshmen entering the study of health sciences are unaware that they will need letters of recommendation fiom 
their professors if they plan to enter either a medical school or a school of the allied health profession after they graduate 
from LSUS The Health Sciences Club provides an opportunity for students to get to know their professors on an 
individual basis. Horton said that the club "helps members to be more competitive applicants." STRONG 






Block 
And Bridal 



The former LSUS Agriculture Club recently changed its name to the LSUS Block 
and Bridle Club for one main reason: "You get more benefits from a national affili- 
ation," according to Roger Milam, club president. 

He means that the campus club has recently joined the ranks of the National Block 
and Bridle Clubs. 

The group was very active last year. In addition to working with the PRCA Rodeo 
while it was in Shreveport, they also attended the Houston Livestock Show. 

During the Louisiana State Fair the club was also involved with conducting blood 
and drug tests during the sheep show. 

These tests are necessary because some individuals have been known to use drugs 
to enhance a sheep's appearance that may be extremely dangerous to humans if 
ingested. 

—SONNY JEANE 
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Chemistry Club 

"We're a real close organization," said Nikole Whitehead, president of the LSUS 
chemistry club. 

The club, which had 21 members this year, consists not only of students majoring 
in chemistry but also biology and physics majors. 

This fall, the club sold chemistry and physics handbooks at a reduced cost to 
students. The main activity of the club this year was the academic T-shirt sale held in 
the spring. The sale sold T-shirts featuring prints that would appeal to various majors. 

With the proceeds the club made from the sales, they donated $250 worth of 
computer software to the chemistry department. The donation will benefit all students 
taking a chemistry course. The club is also planning on donating several science- 
related books to the university library. 

The organization often features guest speakers. Members also held a barbecue in 
the fall and a Christmas party over the holiday break. 

The club meets twice monthly, but members gather regularly in the chemistry 
tutoring room on the third floor of the science building. Whitehead explains that 
because most members have little time for extra-curricular activities, the club be- 
comes their only hobby. "Many clubs are run by a few people willing to work," she 
said. "I don't think that's true with us. Everybody participates." 

—SCOTT STRONG 
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INSPIRING. Minnie Pearl Jackson. Leigh Walk, and Dwight Kyle. 



At the 



Strand 



SUS was one of over 1 ,400 universities and colleges in the United States 
to participate in the Who's Who Among Students in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges honors program. Out of 49 who were nominated for 
publication at LSUS, 39 were selected. 

Those listed in previous editions include such movers and shakers as NBC 
News Anchorman Tom Brokaw, Secretary of Transportation Elizabeth Hanford 
Dole, NBC News correspondent Roger Mudd and former head football coach of 
the University of Texas Darrell K. Royal. 

Each campus has its own nominating committee. At LSUS, the committee is 
the Faculty Council's Student Affairs Committee, made up of members of the 
university administration, faculty and stu- 
dent body. 

Students are chosen on the basis of sev- 
eral criteria. First, only juniors, seniors and 
graduate students are eligible. Then, each 
student is evaluated on the basis of his 
scholarship ability, participation in aca- 
demic and extracurricular activities, ser- 
vice to the school and the potential for 
future achievement. 

Dr. Gloria Raines, vice chancellor for stu- 
dent affairs, is the member of the adminis- 
tration on the committee, and she oversees 
the nominating effort at LSUS. Although 
she says there are some minor problems 
with the nomination system, "I can't come 
up with a system that would be perfect." 

Daniel Sklar, who is a student represen- 
tative on the committee and a recent in- 
ductee, said that it is a good idea to have 
students represented on the committee. "I 
feel it's beneficial for students to be a part 
of the process." 

Sklar was concerned because many pro- 
fessors on campus do not bother with rec- 
ommending exceptional students on the 
nominating forms they are asked to fill out, 
which results in many qualified students 
being left out. 

Raines said that the nominating commit- 
tee really labored over the nominees. "On 
this campus, it's an honor." 

— SONNY JAMES 




IN THE LIMELIGHT. Linda Smith, Patricia Renae Griffin and Paula B. Breedlove 
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THREE'S COMPANY. Melanee Murray, Donna Sibley and Brent Gray 
were photographed inside the newly renovated Strand Theater. 

GLOWING ASPIRATIONS. Merrtllee Allbright poses for her picture after 
being selected a Who's Who recipient. 
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STANDING STILL. But only in the picture. Mike Guess 
and Shei/a Diane Y'Barbo pose for pictures beside a 
carving in the Strand Theater. 

ON THE EDGE. Daniel Sklar rests between classes in the 
mall. 




FREEZE FRAME- Susan Moore. 
Fran Harchas. Debbie Trunsler. 



° STANDING AROUND. Kevin Greeve and Bonita Osmon take time out 



| OUTSTANDING STUDENT. Carolyn Cain was also a Who's Who 
recipient. 
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Mr. & Miss University 

Rosalind Thomas 



Rosalind Thomas describes herself as a 
perfectionist. "I always do my best/' she 
said. Doing her best includes a 4.0 GPA, 
membership in Alpha Sigma Epsilon, an 
honor society, and holding the office of 
vice president in Omicron Delta Kappa, a 
leadership honor society. 

In addition, she is president of her soror- 
ity, Zeta Tau Alpha, and a member of Pi 
Sigma Epsilon. Now she has added the Ms. 
University title to her impressive list of 
achievements. 

"I was surprised I even got in the run- 
off," she said. She didn't even hear of her 
election until her mother called and told 
her. 

Rosalind is a small-town girl from Hall 
Summit, but she doesn't have any small- 
time plans. Rosalind would like to attend 
law school, then work for a multinational 
company in Dallas or Houston. "Ever since 
I could remember, I've wanted to be a law- 



yer," she said. 

Her sorority, Zeta Tau Alpha, was the 
first organization she joined when she was 
a freshman. "A lot of people don't see the 
benefits of joining a sorority," she said. 
"They think you pay dues to have friends 
— the sorority brought us together, but it 
didn't make us friends," she said. 

Rosalind grew up in the small town of 
Hall Summit, where "the community cen- 
ters around the school and church," she 
said. "It was a lot different from Shreve- 
port," she said. 

When it came time for her to attend 
college, Rosalind chose LSUS over LSU in 
Baton Rouge. "I knew from the start I'd 
have to study," she said. "Law classes are 
my favorite," she said. That's what inter- 
ests me." 

— GWIN GROGAN 





Steve Molen 



"Time Management" is the way Steve 
Molen gets things done. It's probably the 
only way he could be involved in so many 
activities, be a full-time student, hold down 
a part-time job and still get eight hours of 
sleep a night. 

He will graduate in December 1985 with 
a degree in management and administra- 
tion. He would like to work in human re- 
sources, possibly at General Motors, where 
his father has been employed for 24 years. 
"I like the security of a large company," 
Molen said. 

The St. Louis native might someday re- 
locate up north with his new bride, Ann- 
Marie. They married on Dec. 29. He wasn't 
nervous before the wedding, he said. "I let 
her do all the worrying — I had finals to 
worry about!" Molen describes her as "my 
driving force. Anne-Marie allowed me the 
chance to prove myself as a campus lead- 
er," he said. 

Molen is the oldest of 13 children. "My 
mom is qualified to work in any cafeteria," 
he said. With 1 1 boys and 2 girls, she must 
also believe in time management. The chil- 



dren take naps in the afternoon so she can 
rest too, he explained. 

Molen was glad that his fellow students 
recognized him with the honor of Mr. Uni- 
versity. He said Rosalind Thomas was 
"very deserving and a very good choice" 
for Ms. University. 

Molen is the president of his fraternity, 
Delta Sigma Phi. He has been a member for 
four years. Togetherness is what he likes 
best about fraternities, and he wishes that 
fraternities were more accepted on the 
LSUS campus. 

He is also involved with the interfrater- 
nity council, serving as vice president. He 
is the senator from the College of Business 
and also president pro-tempore of the SGA. 
Molen is also a member of Pi Sigma Epsi- 
lon, the sales and marketing fraternity. 

The posters promoting the election for 
Mr. and Ms. University urged students to 
vote for someone with wit, charm and 
good looks. That's exactly what you get 
with Steve Molen. 

— GWIN GROGAN 



Here 
she 
comes! 



zmm-\ s I stood on the stage with the 
fpl: other Miss LSGS contestants dur- 
" ing the last few minutes of the pag- 
eant, I couldn't help thinking, "Who will 
the next Miss LSGS be? Could she be me?" 

As I asked these questions to myself, I 
heard Bobbie Candler announcing the pre- 
liminary winners. "Our talent winner is 
contestant number four, Rhonda Copple," 
Bobbie said. At this point I knew I had a 
shot at the title because talent is 50 per- 
cent of the points, and I began to get really 
excited. 

Bobbie continued to announce the sec- 
ond runner-up, then the first, and then Miss 
LSGS, me. I accepted the crown, walked 
the runway, and posed for pictures all in a 
dreamstate. 

I had begun considering entering a pag- 
eant the previous spring when my boy- 
friend and I had gone to see a preliminary 
pageant for entertainment. It was then 
when I realized how much I missed per- 
forming and competition. 

With his and my parents' encourage- 
ment, I decided to start preparing to enter a 
pageant for the next year. I became a mem- 
ber at a local health spa, started dieting 
and began practicing my baton twirling 
and gymnastics. I had been a United States 
Twirling Association competition twirler 
for six years and had won state, regional 
and national honors, including Junior Miss 
G.S.T.A. International Twirling Queen. 

Throughout my year of preparation, I 
still had nagging thoughts like, "Am I real- 
ly the type of girl who belongs in pag- 
eants?" I knew I was talented and took 
176 pride in my ability, but I had not twirled 




under real pressure in quite a few years. I 
didn't know if I still could hold up and keep 
myself together. Through competition I 
have learned that a lot depends on your 
state of mind. 

Today, I am even happier that I won 
Miss LSGS. I have met so many wonderful 
people throughout the pageant circuit. I 
have also learned and have grown with my 
experience. I feel my year as Miss LSGS 
has given me good experience to take with 
me throughout life and especially in my 
career as a public relations practitioner. I 
know beauty pageants are considered a 
controversial sport, but I feel they are good 
for girls, especially with the scholarships 
they offer. 

Besides the scholarship, which has paid 
for my senior year, I won numerous gift 
and dinner certificates. Winning Miss 
LSGS also gave me the chance to compete 
in the Miss Louisiana Pageant. 

For several months I trained and pre- 
pared intensely for Miss Louisiana by 
working out in aerobic dance classes and 
on Nautilus machines; practicing my gym- 



nastic and baton routine daily; watchin 
the news and reading news magazines 
interviews; and spending hours at fittings | 
and shopping malls to find my Miss Louish 
ana wardrobe. Fortunately, I had my fam- 
ily, my boyfriend and pageant director 
Joanne Shearingen helping me in my prep 
aration. The preparation for Miss Louisiana 
was difficult and time-consuming, but it all 
paid off when I performed by talent routine 
flawlessly. 

The week spent in Monroe competing 
for Miss Louisiana was exciting and re 
warding. Through this pageant I have 
gained experience I can use in my future 
competitions. 

When I stood on the same stage and 
gave the Miss LSGS crown and title to the 
contestant who will represent this universi- 
ty for the next year. I experienced emo- 
tions similar to the ones I experienced only 
a year before. I had the same feelings of 
excitement and nervousness, but with a 
touch of sadness, because being Miss 
LSGS had been so special to me. 

— RHONDA COPPLE 



A fantasy of glitter and glamour. The 
light bulbs flash, rhinestones shimmer, 
tears fall, and smiles either fade or shine as 
the music plays, "There She Is, Miss Amer- 
ica." A beautiful girl glides down the run- 
way as though she were floating on air, 
smiling and waving, a sparkling crown on 
her head. This is the scene you would see 
at a Miss America Pageant; but what is at 
the core of all the grandeur? 

Chris Dykes, an avid pageant follower 
for the past two years, has been very in- 
volved in the Miss America pageant sys- 
tem with judging, directing and entertain- 
ing. The LSGS psychology major went to 
Atlantic City and was able to see the "illu- 
sion" being created. "I was a little disap- 
pointed, mainly because I was surprised at 
how much different the show came across 
on TV than the way it really appears. I saw 
the unglamorous side with the flubs and 
mistakes made while the girls frantically 
learned the routine," Chris said. 

On the other hand, even though Chris 
had to see the realism of the pageant's 



being created, he was also able to see the 
realism of the girls who were competing. 
As a boy growing up, Chris saw Miss 
America as being a movie star and some- 
thing unattainable, but now he knows the 
girls who compete for this title are people 
with real feelings and hurts. 

In Atlantic City, Chris says he found 
"the natives, people from Atlantic City, 
were very nice, but other pageant-affiliated 
people were not as outgoing; they weren't 
really interested in talking to you about 
your state. I think perhaps it was the com- 
petition that made everyone a little guard- 
ed. This type of attitude is what made the 
difference in Miss America and other con- 
vention atmospheres." 

The competition probably does have 
something to do with the guarded atmo- 
sphere, because these girls are not compet- 
ing for small prizes. Miss America wins 
$25,000 in scholarship, thousands of dol- 
lars worth of clothes and jewelry and even 
a car. Miss America also earns $100,000 
for guest appearances throughout her 



reign. 

Most girls at Miss America have compet- 
ed at their state level three to five times 
and have put in many tough workouts at 
the spa, at mock interviews, at fittings and 
at talent practices. As a whole, these girls 
do not take competing lightly. Many want 
this title to help them step into an enter- 
tainment career. 

It is also felt by many people that pag- 
eants are good for a girl because they give 
her self-confidence and a better sense of 
herself. Pageants also offer excitement for 
girls to experience — the excitement of 
being involved in something perceived to 
be so glamorous, even if the glamour is 
only surface deep. 

So what if the Miss America pageant is a 
show and gives only its best side to the 
public? It seems that the pageant, even 
with all the ruffles and fluff, is good for the 
girls who are competing. As far as it's be- 
ing a fantasy of glitter and glamour — 
That's show biz! 

— RHONDA COPPLE 
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Not just a lot of 
pretty faces 



he night before the pageant. The 
University Center Theater is buzz- 
ing with activity. Sound checks — 
snatches of music are heard above the ner- 
vous giggles, the reminders, the questions. 
The seven contestants are waiting their 
turn to rehearse for the talent competition. 

Behind the scenes. The light, sound and 
stage crews are practicing their cues. 
Brent Gray is constructing the set decora- 
tions, working magic with masking tape, 
tacks, mylar and a few pieces of wood. 
Tomorrow night, everything will be se- 
quins, satin and glitter. The pageant staff 
of 20 is responsible for the production. 
Joanne Swearingen and her volunteers 
work all year to make the pageant a suc- 
cess. 

Their dedication and hard work culmi- 
nate in a night of glamour, beauty and 
talent. 

The rehearsal. It flows about as smooth- 
ly as can be expected. Warming up, prac- 
ticing, forgetting a line or two — it's all 
expected tonight. Tomorrow night, perfor- 
mance will be critical. Beauty isn't everyth- 
ing in this competition. Talent is the most 
important event in the pageant. 

The outgoing Miss LSCIS, Rhonda Cop- 
pie, said farewell to a year of representing 
LSCIS. One of the most important aspects 
of being in pageants, she said, is keeping 
the right attitude. She will be doing her 
routine at the pageant. "But this year," she 
said, "I'm a lot more laid back." Soon, she 
will be vying for the title of Miss Shreve- 
port. 

In addition to being showered with gifts, 
flowers and a scholarship, Miss LSCIS re- 
presents the school at the statewide Miss 
America pageant in Monroe. She also re- 
presents LSGS and judges in other local 
pageants and sometimes is the special en- 
tertainer. 

The night of the pageant. The hard work 
has paid off. The success of the pageant is 
just on example of LSUS' commitment to 
excellence in the Shreveport-Bossier com- 
munity. 

— Gwin Grogan 
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ICING ON THE CAKE. 1964 Miss LSUS, 
Rhonda Copple, crowns the new 1985 
Miss LSUS Carol Carter. 




Life at LSGS, as you can probably gather by this edition 
of the manifest, is neither easy nor hard; it is a combination 
of the two. 

And whether a student is confronted with simplicity or 
difficulty while attending LSCIS depends on his approach. 

Because LSGS students live off campus in comfortable 
surroundings they have the ability to approach their school 
work with some relaxation. 

The fact that many students spend little time participat- 
ing in on-campus activities cannot be blamed on "apathy." 

On other campuses (I'm not comparing — I'm separating) 
student organizations and student activities serve to prepare 
students for the real world after college. This works "on 
other campuses" because students spend almost, if not, 100 
percent of their time on campus and get little experience in 
the real, off-campus world. 

LS(JS students gain that experience while they are in 
school and therefore lack use for such facilities. 

So it's not that LSGS students don't care; they have more 
to consider than just their school life. 

And because of their relaxed approach, students don't 
make life at LSGS easy or hard — they "make it light." 

— Troy Foster 



UNIVERSITY 
ACADEMIC AWARDS 
1985 



Master of Education 
Master of Education 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Psychology 

Specialist of School Psychology 

General Business 

Management 

Marketing 

Economics 

Finance 

Accounting 

Master of Business Administration 

English 

Fine Arts 

Foreign Languages 
Journalism 
Public Relations 
Geography 
Criminal Justice 
History 

Political Science 
Public Administration 
Sociology 

Master of Arts in Liberal Arts 

Allied Health 

Biological Sciences 

Science and Medicine 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Computer Science 

Computer Science 

Physics 

General Studies 



Ruth Rath 
Patricia James 
Paula Breedlove 
Carolyn Cain 
Amy Reiner 
Jarrell Shaw, Jr. 

Susan Reid 
Patricia Barfield 
Russell Carriker 
Andrea DeFoy 
Rosalind Thomas 
Robert Benten 
Daniel Sklar 
Linda Ibert 
Jon Barnes 
Joanne Amundson 
Ruth Durrett 
Merrilee Monk 
D. Lynne Weaver 
Craig Steorts 
Paul Weaver 
B. Dale West 
Harold Kendrick 
Michael Richardson 
Bonita Osmon 
Tama Nathan 
Eloise Allemand 
Renae Griffin 
Prabhakar Kesava 
Nikole Whitehead 
Alan Collison 
Steven Kocher 
Terry Latham 
Jeffery Mitchell 
Hazel Beard 



A a 



B b 



Aalberts, 

Robert 86 

Accounting Club 155 

ACM 164 

Adams, 

Chandra 66 

Adams, 

Dr. Qarence 87 

Adams, 

Wade 66 

Adcock, 

Lisa 66,156 

Adkins. 

Gloria 66 

Agouab, 

Sonia 157 

Aiello, 

Robert 155 

Aiken, 

Dean 66 

Albright, 

Merrilee 66,171 

Alexander, 

Don 90 

Alexander, 

Neil 66,142 

Alexander, 

Irma 66 

Almagest 146 

Alpha Sigma Omlcron 142 

Ambassadors for Christ 148 

Ancker, 

Robert 66 

Anderson, 

Carol 66 

Anderson, 

Onna 161 

Anderson, 

Ray 24,25,131 

Anderssen, 

Kris 66 

Andries, 

Todd 66 

Angel, 

Leon 66 

Armstrong, 

Brad 66 

Arnett, 

Chuck 144 

Art Club 136 

Ashworth, 

Robin 66 

Atkins, 

Charles 66 

Augus, 

Ron 126 

Aulick, 

Mark 93,142,164 

Austin, 

Ellen 109 

Austin, 

Dr. John 86 

Awtry, 

Thomas 66 

Aydlett, 

Danette 66 

Azodi, 

Catherine 71 



Baird, 

Thomas 66,131,157 

Baker 

Ricky 26,32.146 

Baker, 

Sally 66,167 

Ball, 

Edward 66 

Ball, 

William 66 

Bamburg, 

Cynthia 66 

Banks, 

Cygil 66 

Banks, 

Lori 66,127 

Baptist Student Union 148 

Baran, 

Dr. James 90,143 

Barfield, 

Patricia 67 

Barnes, 

John 82 

Barth, 

John 101 

Bates, 

Marcia 67 

Bates, 

Dr. Patricia 90,119 

Batten, 

LaMoyne 90 

Battiste, 

Dixie 67 

Baum, 

Francene 67 

Baynham, 

Bailey 67 

Baylor, 

Rosalind 88.151 

Beach, 

Miles 67 

Beach am, 

Lynn 67 

Bedford, 

Terric 67.144.146,151.164 

Beene, 

Valerie 67 

Beistle, 

Tom 143,156.157 

Bell, 

Felicia 67 

Belleau 

Chris 28.30.144,171 

Benson, 

Dr. Doris 89 

Bentley, 

David 163,172 

Berton, 

Dr. John 86 

Bertrand, 

Joe 166 

Bertrand. 

Joy 166 

Betzing, 

Ken 67 

Black, 

Dawn 107 

Black, 

Patricia 43.67 

Blackman, 

Vanessa 67 



Blake, 

Andrea 67 

Blankstein. 

Alen 78.155 

Block* Bridle Club 167 

Bodell, 

Leslie 67 

Bodin, 

Chris 67 

Bogue, 

Chancellor Grady 17,46, 

59.96,104 

Bohl, 

Al 36 

Boles, 

Klmberly 67,156 

Bollman, 

Dr. Glen 90 

Bonner, 

George P 92 

Bonnough. 

Elaine 67.164,165 

Booth, 

Lisa 162 

Boren, 

Alyne 44,46 

Boseley, 

Bo 167 

Boston, 

Tim 125 

Bo wen, 

James 67 

Bowen, 

Sandra 88 

Bowers, 

Alan 144 

Bowman, 

Mary 89 

Boyd, 

Audee 137 

Boyet, 

Greg 67 

Bozeman, 

Alan 67 

Braden, 

John 128 

BradJey, 

Debra 67 

Brasher, 

Diana 167 

Braswell, 

Deborah 67 

B ration, 

Bruce 67 

Bratton, 

Neal 67 

Breeding, 

Steve 148 

Breedlove, 

Paula B 170 

Brendler, 

Dr. Michael 87.136,137 

Brewer, 

Elizabeth 68 

Brewer, 

Mark 68 

Brendler, 

Dr. Michael 87 

Brice. 

KimberlyAnn 68,124.131 

Bridger, 

Dr. Gale 88 

Bridges, 

Denise 154 

Bright. 

Suzzanne 90 

Brittenham, 

Sandy 68 



Broadhurst, 

Major Walker 
Brocato, 

Sabrina 
Brooks, 

Jacqueline 
Brooks, 

Kim 

Brown, 

Bob 

Brown, 

Debra 
Brown, 

Kelly . . 
Brown, 

Randall 
Brown, 

Roy . . . 
Brown, 

Shirley 
Brown, 

Steve 
Brown, 

Sue . . 
Brown. 

Ted. . 
Brown, 

Tracey 
Bryant, 

Alicia 

Buck, 

Henry Joseph 
Buffington, 

Dianne 

Bui, 

Tien . 
Burchan, 

Carnie 
Burlison. 

Charles 
Burnside, 

Bill . . . 
Burroff, 

Janet . . 
Burson, 

Kathy 
Burson, 

Nancy 
Burton, 

Pamela 
Busey, 

Jeffrey 
Bush, 

Dwayne 
Bush. 

Rita 
Butler, 

James 
Butler, 

Joyce 
Butt, 

Karen 
Byers, 

Angela 
Byrd, 

Grover 

C c 



Cady, 

Dorothy 
Cain, 

Carolyn 
Calkins, 

Kelly 



Calkins, 

Ron 69 

Campbell, 

Jeff 137 

Cannady, 

Jodi 157 

Caplis, 

Mary 69 

Cappel, 

Scott 69,164,165 

Capps, 

Chris 166 

Carlisle 

Dr. Joe 89 

Carr, 

Patricia 147 

Carrier e, 

Dr. Ed 92 

Carrion, 

Master Sgt. Pete 92 

Carroll, 

Chris 69 

Carroll, 

Shonda 148 

Carter, 

Carol 31.178,179,181 

Cash, 

Dinah 68 

Caskey, 

Carolyn 69 

Cassidey, 

Richard 69 

Casto. 

Terri 155 

Cejka, 

Michael 69 

Chase, 

Ed 142 

Chen, 

Ada 69 

Chiles, 

David 77 

Chilton, 

Duane 69 

Choir 10,110 

Christianson, 

Curtis 148 

Chrysler, 

Elizabeth 69 

Chuck, 

Evan 69 

Churchill, 

DeeDee 148 

Citrano, 

Beverly 131 

Claiborne, 

Stacy 156 

Clark, 

Barbara 69,144 

Clark, 

Brian 70,164,165 

Clark, 

Dr. Larry 86,142 

Clauretie, 

Dr. Mike 87 

Clawson, 

Mark 69,79,171 

Gayton, 

Chris 131 

Clemons, 

Jon Pat 69 

Cloud, 

Dr Dalton 47,90 

Coates, 

Cheryl 162 

Cohen, 

Lisa 69 



Colbert, 

Dr. Robert 90 

Collier, 

Kif 69 

Collier, 

Garth 92 

Collins, 

Dr. Frank 93 

Colon, 

Gloria 38,69,143,157 

Colquette, 

Richard 89 

Coltharp, 

Lee 69 

Colvin, 

Roxanne 162 

Conduff, 

Janice 127 

Conkle, 

Cynthia Jean 69 

Conover, 

Virginia 69 

Conrad, 

Kirk 69 

Cook, 

Pamela 69 

Cooksey, 

Bill 146 

Cooper, 

Carolyn 69,149 

Cooper, 

Kelly 144 

Copple, 

Rhonda 54,69,161, 

176,177,178 

Corder, 

Dennise 148 

Corley, 

Dennis 130,131 

Corley, 

Robert 68 

Cornelious, 

Paula 70,154 

Cornelison, 

Carolyn 25,40, 

124,144,151 

Crawford, 

Jamie 163 

CrlminalJustlce Club 161 

Critcher, 

Dr. Adrienne 93 

Critcher, 

Dr. Robert 90.156 

Crone, 

Kim 70 

Crumpton, 

Lori 70 

Cryer, 

Carolyn 70 

Cuce, 

Anna 70 

Cuellar, 

Al 128 

Culver, 

Wayne 137 

Cunningham, 

John 137 

Cunningham, 

Nell 89 

Cunningham, 

Stephen 70 

Cunningham, 

William 70,110,136,137 

Cupit, 

Ken 131 

Currington, 

Jeff 70 



Curtis, 



Dr.Waldo 93 



D d 



Daigle, 

Eric 128 

Dale, 

Jackie 70 

Danzell, 

Charlotte 70,151,172 

Danzell, 

Jerome 166 

Danzell, 

Sheila 63 

Davis, 

David 70 

Davison, 

Misty 43,70 

Decker, 

Dr.Barbara 88,163 

Decker, 

Terry 162 

DeFoy, 

Andrea 70 

Delta Delta Delta 22, 

126,127 

Delta Omlcron Mu 8,150 

Delta Sigma Phi 128 

DeMello, 

Jesse 88,89 

Denham, 

Mark 70,131,144 

DeVries, 

Lisa 70 

Dickerson, 

Toyia 70 

Dill, 

Majorie 70 

Dixon, 

Rosada 70 

Doerner, 

Nancy 70 

Dolch, 

Dr. Norman 91 

Doran, 

Jerry 70 

Dornbusch, 

Peggy 70 

Dornier, 

Clyde 70 

Douglass, 

Karen 90 

Dowd, 

Tommy 70 

Dowden, 

Vicki 163 

Downey, 

Leslie 148 

Doyle, 

Danny 131 

Doyle, 

Stacy 70 

DPMA 165 

Duangkhaow, 

Nopporn 71,167 

Duncan, 

Alan 106 

Duncan, 

Elaine 71 

Dunivon, 

Debra 148 

Dunn, 

Kim 71 



Dupree, Fleming, 

Jerry 71 Cynthia 

Duraczyrski, Fleming, 

Donna 71 Dr. Jo 

Durrett, Flowers, 

Ruth 143 Debra 

Duston, Flowers, 

Helen 71,148 Ronnie 

Dykes, Fontana, 

Chris 30,131,176,177 Gary 

Dyson, Ford, 

Robby 71,146 ' Becky . . 

Forrest, 

Mark 
Fort, 

Abby 
Forte, 
Jeff 

Earnest, Foster < 

Patricia 71 Maxie 

Eddings, Foster > 

Bryan 128 Tro V 

Eddins, Fowle « 

Edy 146 Melissa 

Edgar, Fowler < 

Mary 136 ***** 

Edwards, Fox ' 

Joann 71 Curtis 

Edwards, F °y le < 

Willard 71 Todd 

Elie, Francis ' 

Ellen 151 Lisa 

Ellerbe, Franks « 

Michael 71 Paula 

Ellerbe, Rraser « 

Meshell 71 Donna 

Ellison, Fraser ' 

Regina 151 Vick y 

Emery, I Freeman ' 

Capt. Joseph 92 , Pam 

Engelke, Fricks - 

Pam 155,173 shell V 

Escude, Friedel 

Julia 71 Kathleen 

Evans, Friedel - 

Raymond 71 ^ 

Evans, Friend ' 

Suzanne 71 David 

Evans, 

Tobitha 71 j 

Evers, 

Janet 71,124,127,137 Ijj" 

Evert, 

Julie 71 



F f 



Fabre, 

Robin 71,166 

Fairchild, 

Jason 131,166 

Falbaum, 

Missy 43 

Fausto, 

Annamarie 71 

Finch, 

Robert 71 

Finley, 

Dr. Milton 91 

Finuf, 

Carol 163 

Fisher, 

Chuck 151 



Gaddis, 

Melven 
Gaddy, 

James 
Gaddy, 

Lisa 
Gallaspy, 

Caroline 
Gallien, 

Bill 
Gamble, 

Gary 
Gamble, 

Joe 
Garcie, 

Renese 
Gardner, 

Lisa 
Gardner, 

Walter 
Garner, 

Linda 



Garrett, Grice, Harkins, 

71 Darryl 72,131 Tanya 163 Lisa 73 

Garrett, Griffin, Harkness, 

88 Joe 148 Patricia Renae 73,142, Anita 93 

Garrett, 146,164,170 Harper, 

131 Michael 155 Grogan, Daryn 73,149 

Gatti, Gwin 43,73,144,146 Hair, 

71 Jim 128 Guerin, Dennis 73,131 

Gauthier, Jean 73 Harris, 

163 Dana 155 Guerin, Allen 74,137,150 

Gauthier, Julia 73,127 Harris, 

.25,71,144 Sue 163 Guerin Barbara 19,74 

George, Dr. Wilfred 90,1 19,142 Harris, 

148 Diane 167 Guess, Betsy 74.144,161,162 

George, Mike 66,163,173 Harris, 

163 Joselyn 72 Gui\\o\, Glen 74 

Georgia, Angel 34 Harris, 

71,137 Richard 91 Guillot, Robert 74,144,161,162 

Gibbs, John 73,155 Harris, 

88,163 Cherie 72 Quin, Theresia 74 

Giglio, Darren 73 Harris, 

72,144,146 Margaret 164 Gurganus, William 74,144,157 

Gilbert, Scott 73 Hartley, 

143 Sonja 163 Gustavson, Lisa 74 

Gipson, Dr. David 88 Harvill, 

72 Eric 146 Gustavson, Janet 26,149 

Glassel, Dr. Wayne 93 Harville, 

142,164,165 Mimi 98 Kim 74 

Goben, WW Hasty, 

131 Carla 43 || |1 Melody 156 

Goel, * * * * Haughee, 

72 Ravi 72,166 Mary 143 

Goel, Hawboldt, 

72 Sarita 27 Peter 157 

Goerner, ' ^.otcixo Hawboldt, 

. , O o Donna 43,75,149 _ 1C _ 

72 Dr. Joseph 93 Tun 157 

r> a Haberthur, TI . 

Goodness, Hawley, 

147 Kelly 161 Lee M Dr. Fred 91,119 

Goodrich, yan% Hays, 

72 Dr. James 93 L *™ 73,163 Betty 74 

Goodwill, Hale ' „ Hays, 

127 Robert 72 toonda 73 Karla 74 

Goodwin, ' on Head, 

~ 79 iA4 Dr. Lillian 90 

156 Dan 72,144 John 74 

Gothard ' ^ Head, 

178,180 Dr.Donita 89 ^ Leslie 163 

Govern, ' Q01<;7 Head, 

.... 72 Terry 72 Dr *> hn 92 ' 167 Mike 148 

Government af Law Society ...137 . 1Q5 Health & PC Club 163 

Graham, Dr. John W Health Sciences Club 167 

Christopher 72 Hal1 * Hebert. 

Penelope.. 73,137 

Grant, Hames Tanya 74 

John 72 1 Hendrix, 

n Lynda 166 

Gray, Joan 74 



Brent 72,136,137,142, Handford 

146,161,171,180,181 Dr.Charlene 90 - 



Travis 74,125,137 



Gra y» Han ^ y '^*u, Qllfi o Herring, 

• 72 joby 72 Dr ******* 91 ' 163 ^ 167 

rw, Hansen, „ 

•* ly 73,27 73,24,27,37 *^ „ 

rw, Harchas, „ 

.T2 Gray Sharon 73 -J- 73,42,55,72 „ 

Green, Hill, 

161 Dr. Joe 88 J** 1 ^ To dd 148 

rrnan Hardwvck, rfill 

Green, Hiller, 

• 72 Karen 73,148 Lan ? 157 Robin 106 

Green, Har <^ ? , Hinds, 

• 8 ' 9 Kristin 144,156,172 10 Robin 178 

~ Hardy, 

HO niephanie 73 < 74 

•144 chennaye 73 Dr.Mana 106 Df Kenneth 91>n4 

_ Hardy, 

Greer, 71Ufi Hogan, 

. 7 o Mansa 73,14o * 

Christopher 73 Karol 143 

Hargis, 

p arv 84 Hogan, 

KitriciaAnn 73 uary Rosemary 74 

Greve, Har ^' Q _ Hohnemann, 

72 Kevin 80,162,173 Dr.Melvm 87 ^ 143156 



72 

.72,161 



Grenning, 



Hohnemann, 

Peter 74 

Hollenshead, 

Dr. Jean 89 

Holliman, 

Beth 124,142,144,163 

Hollingsworth, 

Carolyn 165 

Hollis, 

Janice 74 

Holm, 

John 74 

Holt, 

Greg 108 

Hopkins, 
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